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Twelfth Annual Convention Issue 


Editorial Foreword 


This October issue of CCC, which is 
devoted to reports on the National 
Meeting in Washington, D. C., April 6-8, 
is the twelfth annual convention issue. 
April 1-2, 1949, some five hundred col- 
lege teachers concerned with the intro- 
ductory communications courses met to 
discuss their problems. As a result, at 
its annual November meeting the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English 
authorized the founding of the Con- 
ference on College Composition and 
communication. The _ first National 
Spring Meeting, held in March, 1950, 
was reported promptly in the May CCC. 
In 1951 and 1952, December was the 
convention issue. In 1958, the October 
CCC was utilized, and this has been the 
pattern since. There would seem to be 
some merit in a May issue convention 
report, and sentiment favored this at the 
Washington Editorial Policy Workshop, 
but with the present size of the CCCC, 
such promptness does not seem possible. 


Indeed, even the contemplation of it 
impels your retiring editor to a bit of 
scolding. He does not quite see why 
some chairmen and recorders cannot 
get their reports to him more promptly 
and in better condition. When he as- 
sumed the editorship in 1959 and had 
sweated out the February and May is- 
sues while learning the editorial ropes 
(he lives in “cow country”), he looked 
upon the October convention issue as a 
snap course. Surely there wouldn't be 
much time or effort involved in merely 
assembling convention reports and styl- 
ing them for the printer. Acquainted as 
he was with colleagues who let themes 
pile up on their desks and whose Ph. D.s 
were deferred by their inability to settle 


down on their dissertations, he should 
have known better. 

The first reports came in promptly 
enough—procrastination is not a profes- 
sion-wide disease of English teachers— 
but he soon perceived that unless some- 
thing could be speeded up, he couldn't 
possibly get the issue completed in time. 
By dint of much letter writing, he did 
get virtually all the material assembled 
before his copy deadline, but his total 
labor on the issue was not less but 
greater than on the regular issues. 


This time it has been much the same. 
Some reports came in very early. Others 
straggled. One panel report cost the 
editor three personal letters and one 
long distance phone call—to be sure, the 
Recorder had moved, and there was in 
this instance justification for lateness. 
One other report is even yet not in 
(August 9), but is expected moment- 
arily. A July 1 checkup found only ten 
of twenty workshop reports in. An SOS 
alarm letter sent out by Frank Bowman 
and a few individual letters from the 
Editor secured the rest in a little over 
a month. 


Most of the reports were in generally 
acceptable form, but apparently sug- 
gested word lengths had meant little to 
a third of the writers. However, the Edi- 
tor recognizes the illogic of the Procrus- 
tean bed. One workshop report three 
times as long as it was supposed to be 
was so well written and informative that 
extensive excision was impossible, where- 
as on some shorter reports it was easy to 
pencil redundancies. The Manual for 
Workshop Leaders prescribes alpha- 
betization of the list of participants, and 
it would seem that anyone would rec- 
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ognize that to be useful such a listing 
requires alphabetization. Nevertheless 
several lists came in unalphabetized, 
and others were in a form necessitating 
retyping before they could be styled 
for the printer. 

Doubtless the Editor deserves part of 
the blame for not managing to circulate 
and emphasize the instructions better; 
nevertheless, he feels that a cooperative 
effort needs to be made in order that 
the production of the convention num- 
ber of the journal can become more effi- 
cient. Having expressed a bit of vexation 
in a way which he hopes may prove for 


COMMUNICATION 


the good of the order, he wants to say 
also that he believes the able, even if in 
some instances too leisurely, cooperation 
of numerous CCCC members has re- 
sulted in another valuable convention 
issue. Nick Hook has testified that the 
demand for the convention issue of CCC 
through the years has been much greater 
than that for any of the other issues. It 
is his realization of its value which es- 
pecially prompts the Editor to suggest 
that some of those charged with a re- 
sponsibility toward it may not have real- 
ized just how important the responsibil- 
ity is. 


General Sessions 


I. Writing for the Federal Government 


About two hundred members attend- 
ed the First General Session on Writing 
for the Federal Government. A. V. Gen- 
tilini, of the Office of Publications Man- 
agement of the U. S. Department of 
Commerce, spoke on “Public Relations 
Aspects of Federal Writing.” Public 
relations activities of the Federal Gov- 
ernment are directed by the obligation 
to “inform the people of their govern- 
ment’s activities and programs, prompt- 
ly, fully, accurately, and objectively.” 
Federal w riting is regulated by this pri- 
mary objective of information, and by 
economy (the taxpayers supply the mon- 
ey for the publications) and objectivity 
(partial, political, editorial, huckstering 
statements are ruled out). The Depart- 
ment of Commerce as the “largest sin- 
gle data-collecting organization in the 
world” adheres rigorously to rules. It 
seeks to maintain its reputation as a re- 
liable source of economic and scientific 
data and technical research. Already 
writing capacity exceeds reading capaci- 
tv, and the processes of abstracting and 


“automatic information processing” have 
begun. “The time will come . . . when 
colleges and universities will teach spe- 
cialized abstract writing and other com- 
munications techniques to fit automatic 
information processing systems.” 
Charter Heslip, of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, spoke on ghosting: “Ghost- 
ing: A Necessity, Not A Sin.” The speak- 
er offered three considerations in support 
of ghosting. First, the demands on off- 
cers of the Federal Government make 
ghosting a necessity. They do not have 
the time to do their jobs and to meet 
the demands for several official speeches 
a day and for the reseach that must go 
into the speeches. Meetings and public 
appearances add to their ‘burdens. And 
with our facilities for instantaneous 
communication they cannot make a sin- 
gle speech serve for several occasions. 
Second, the high professional stand: ards 
of the ghost writer protect him from 
the charges of creating synthetic char- 
acters and propagandizing. He should 
know his man, so that he can represent 
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him accurately; he should know how to 
supervise research and to organize the 
facts; and he should know how to write 
“good English.” Finally, the honest 
ghost can have the satisfaction of con- 
tributing to public understanding of 
government. By anaology with the law- 
yer, the ghost can be proud of repre- 
senting his client. 

Ward W. Konkle, Publications Of_fi- 
cer, ARS Information Division, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, spoke on 
“Technical Writing in the Agricultural 
Research Service.” The 4,000 scientists 
and engineers in the ARS have the re- 
sponsibility, first, of performing their 
research, and second, of writing up the 
results. Both activities produce prob- 
lems. First, the tremendous quantity of 
research makes difficult any scientist’s 
knowledge of all the work being done 
in his discipline. The working scientist 
can be relieved by the turning over of 


library research and writing to others. 
The ARS releases its scientists from 
writing for its popular publications, but 
they must still produce manuscript for 
the technical publications. The ARS 
aids the scientists with technical writing 
workshops, a 15-hour course now two 
years old. The program has changed 
the attitude of the research staff towards 
writing by making them realize its im- 
portance and by developing in them a 
professional viewpoint and_ technical 
knowledge. Government writing is im- 
proving. The colleges and universities 
can contribute to this improvement by 
emphasizing reading and by requiring 


courses in technical writing. 





Chairman: Erwin R. Steinberg, Chairman, 
CCCC; Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Speakers: A. Victor Gentilini, Department of 

Commerce 
Charter Heslip, Atomic Energy Commission 
W. W. Konkle, Department of Agriculture, 
Recorder: Gordon Wilson, Miami University 


IT, Current Status of the Two-Year College 


Before an audience of about 135 per- 
sons, the chairman, Dr. Robert M. Gor- 
rell, pointed out that the CCCC has 
tended to neglect the two-year college 
and its problems in composition and 
communication. Yet, the chairman ad- 
ded, the block made up of the last two 
years of high school and the first two 
years of college is important for liberal- 
arts studies. He then introduced the 
speakers: Sebastian V. Martorana of the 
U. S. Office of Education: Allen H. 
Jones of Montgomery Junior College; 
Lawrence A. Wood of Prince George’s 
Community College; and Seymour Es- 
kow of Mohawk Valley Institute. 

Mr. Martorana, who spoke first, dealt 
with the history of the two-year college 
movement. He pointed out that our 
present social and economic demands 
are making necessary an increasing num- 
ber of terminal training programs going 
two years beyond high school, and that 


four-year colleges and universities are 
not providing these necessary programs. 
More and more people are sending their 
children to college because of our tech- 
nical advancement and its demands and 
because of our competitive society, 
which requires that any individual wish- 
ing to “keep up” must share in a gen- 
eral and technical education beyond 
high school. Today, Mr. Martorana 
said, 50% of males and 45% of females 
are continuing their education beyond 
high school, and, as of 1958, 440 two- 
year and 403 four-year colleges were 
providing the necessary technical and 
general programs. To the traditional 
professions of law, teaching, and the 
ministry have been added painting, 
music, creative writing, radio and tele- 
vision production, nursing, dental hy- 
giene, and hundreds of other semi-pro- 
fessional, technical occupations. 

Not only do the two-year colleges 
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meet a vocational need, but they also 
raise the general educational back- 
ground needed for effective participation 
in modern American democracy. In or- 
der to render considered judgments on 
such complicated issues as housing, un- 
employment compensation, and farm- 
support prices, the citizens need more 
than a high-school education. Yet the 
two-year colleges would not have grown 
simply because of those needs. Already 
in 1862 the Morrill Act had provided 
for the “agricultural and mechanical 
arts,” but, increasingly, these schools de- 
veloped into universities which had as 
their chief object graduate, professional, 
and research programs. Thus the voca- 
tional and general education programs 
of the first two years of college became 
secondary—and the need for a “people’s 
college” grew: In the last year, con- 
firming a general trend, two-year col- 
leges multiplied more rapidly than any 
other type of educational institutions. In 
1960-61 there are 663 two-year colleges 
in the United States with 510,000 regular 
and 306,000 adult-education students. 
Thirty-two states are financing such pro- 
grams with state funds. 

Yet research in this new field is still 
meager. Of 608 articles dealing with 
two-year colleges in the Education Index 
from 1950 to 1960, only 89, or 14%, 
deal with curriculum and only 70, or 
12%, with instruction. Of these only 17 
relate to English communication, with 
16 of these dealing with “great books 
programs” and other general courses 
and only one telling specifically what is 
being done in basic communication. 
Teachers at two-year institutions need 
to do more research and publish their 
results. If the two-year college, with its 
ideal of education beyond high school 
for all, is to survive, its faculty and ad- 
ministration must justify its philosophy 
to the public. 

The second speaker, Allen Jones, dealt 
with the academic and intellectual qual- 
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ifications of the two-year college teach- 
er. Although the overall average com- 
pensation of the junior college teacher 
was only $6110 as compared to $6810 for 
the senior college teacher, actually, if 
broken down according to enrollment 
figures, the picture is different. Thus, in 
institutions with an enrollment of 1000 
to 2999, the two-year college teacher 
receives nearly $300 more; and in in- 
stitutions with an enrollment of 2500 to 
4999, $820 more. The mean salary ap- 
proximates that of an associate profes- 
sor at a senior institution. Qualifications 
also require comparative analysis. Al- 
though in 1958-59 only 8% of two-year 
college teachers held the doctorate as 
compared to 24% of the senior college 
teachers, there has been a slight increase 
in two-year colleges since 1954-55, while 
senior colleges dropped from 41%. Also 
there is only a slight difference in the 
number of teachers holding less than the 
M.A. in the two types of institutions. As 
for teacher recruitment, the senior colleg- 
es are at an advantage only in relation to 
graduate schools: they get 41% of new 
teachers from this source, while two- 
year colleges get only 20%. About 11% 
of new senior-college teachers come 
from high-school teaching and another 
11% from business. These sources are 
also open to the two-year colleges, 
which also get 11% of their new teach- 
ers from business. However, the two- 
year college is at an enormous advan- 
tage in that it has as a source of new 
teachers the senior college, from which 
it gets 18% of its new teachers, and if 
it is true that senior-college faculties are 
superior, this is an important source of 
recruitment. Thirty-one percent of new 
two-year college teachers come from 
high schools, a source used more spat- 
ingly by senior institutions because of 
the Ph. D. requirement, and, since often 
the high school and two-year college are 
part of the same system, the college is 
in a position to pick only the best teach- 
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ers from this source. Research shows, 
too, that junior colleges, being in a bet- 
ter recruiting position than senior col- 
leges, are less likely to hire poorly- 
qualified personnel to meet the teacher 
shortage. 

Mr. Jones concluded with a challenge 
to the two-year colleges not to offer a 
“glorified 13th and 14th year of second- 
ary school with time clocks” and “edu- 
cational individualism” but to offer their 
faculties the free intellectual life which 
will keep the new teachers (attracted 
by milder licensing requirements and 
the absence of a “publish-or-perish” 
tule and the doctoral requirement) in 
the two-year college system. 

The third speaker, Leonard Wood, 
dealt with the problem of standards. 
One of the chief obstacles to the main- 
tenance of standards in two-year col- 
leges, he said, has been inadequate 
prenaration. Yet he did not blame the 

»-cworked elementary and high school 
teachers for this situation, who are doing 
their best in the midst of “bulging en- 
rollments” and turning out some fine, 
mature students. Instead, citing Profes- 
sor Harmer of Ohio State University, Dr. 
Conant, and Grace Wright of the U. S. 
Office of Education, he put the blame on 
the core-curriculum, which has offered 
a watered-down “experience” curriculum 
that fails to prepare students for college 
work. Fortunately, however, interest in 
core-curriculum programs is diminishing. 
What is needed, the speaker empha- 
sized, is subject-matter courses, not only 
in the elementary and high school, but 
also in college. Explaining that the 
freshman program in English at Prince 
George’s Community College stresses 
the principles of grammar and usage, 
with good readings added, he urged that 
communications courses be dropped, 
with a basic speaking requirement re- 
tained as a separate course. He also 
strongly recommended Latin as a separ- 
ate study and endorsed the Survey of 


English Literature requirement for soph- 
omores. Such training, he said, will be 
most useful in producing citizens “who 
will lead useful, intelligent and produc- 
tive lives.” 

Mr. Seymour Eskow concluded the 
talks with a discussion of junior-college 
curriculums. He stated first that an in- 
telligible curriculum depends on a phil- 
osophy—and that the philosophy of ed- 
ucation is under pressure. The basic 
theory, however, is there, and it is this: 
the two-year college is needed to pro- 
vide a terminal program which will sup- 
ply technical and semi-professional train- 
ing along with “an especially designed 
component of general and liberal stud- 
ies.” The vocational aims are being met, 
though some course lists would be sub- 
ject to satirizing by Dr. Hutchins. The 
liberal aims, also, are being met, but in 
a much saner way than before: instead 
of “experience” type core programs, the 
two-year colleges are returning to the 
older disciplines, such as English and 
Sociology in place of The Modern Com- 
munity and Communication Arts. Profes- 
sor Eskow concluded by saying that the 
junior college needs help from senior- 
college teachers and from its own spe- 
cially prepared faculty in conducting 
needed research so that the aim of “in- 
terfusion” of vocational and humanist 
disciplines might be met. 

The discussion period elicited a sug- 
gestion that the CCCC embrace litera- 
ture and its teachers more than before, 
and Mr. Martorana explained that, for 
him, the “core” (meaning a program of 
basic skills and knowledge beyond 
specialization) is not dead, but socially 
necessary. 


Chairman: Robert M. Gorrell, Assistant Chair- 
man of CCCC, University of Nevada 

Speakers: Sebastian V. Martorana, U. S. Office 
of Education 

Allen H. Jones, Montgomery Junior College 

Lawrence A. Wood, Prince George’s Commun- 
ity College 

Seymour Eskow, Mohawk Valley Institute 

Recorder: Robert P. Saalbach, Indiana State 
Teachers College 











Panels 


I. The Composition-Communication Course and the University 


The chairman, Albert R. Kitzhaber, 
introduced the panel members. Approx- 
imately 40 persons were present. 


Lt. Col. James L. Jackson discussed 
the Air Force Academy’s composition 
course. Although all cadets at the Aca- 
demy take fifteen hours of composition 
and literature, approximately twenty- 
five percent of the freshmen, those most 
proficient in writing, are excused from 
the regular first semester of freshman 
English and enrolled in an accelerated 
program. The remaining freshmen take 
the regular first semester course, which 
emphasizes a full review of grammar 
and mechanics. Although composition is 
taught throughout the  five-semester 
English program, increased emphasis is 
placed after the first year. 

During the first year of the Academy, 
1956-1957, the English department di- 
vided the freshman composition and 
literature program into units devoted to 
writing (39 hours and 24 themes), 
speech (28 hours and 7 speeches), se- 
mantics (5 hours), and literature (27 
hours). This program has been gradu- 
ally modified. Today freshman English 
is divided into: writing (70 hours and 
19 themes), speech (14 hours and 3 
speeches ), and literature (9 hours). 

Because the Academy does not have 
a speech department, the English facul- 
ty originally assumed that the cadet 
would receive no speech training out- 
side the freshman English course. For- 
tunately the assumption proved incor- 
rect, for the military program offered 
speech under a variety of guises. A cadet 
must answer cadet officers in a direct 
and formal manner; he engages in di- 
rected and formal conversation at meals 
on current events; he takes extensive 
instruction in voice and command. As a 


result the English department has re- 
duced by half the time originally de- 
voted to speech work. For their compo- 
sition work when the Academy started, 
students studied the style of military 
writing forms such as staff-studies and 
problem solving reports. Class work 
proved, however, that until the cadet 
was sufficiently experienced in the de- 
tails and functions of the Air Force’s ac- 
tivities, he could not be expected to use 
these writing forms correctly. Such train- 
ing is no longer given until much later 
in a cadet’s career. 


At present the Air Force Academy's 
freshman English program stresses a 
thorough review of grammar and me- 
chanics during the first semester. In the 
second semester, the student concen- 
trates on composition and literature. As 
the English department lessened its em- 
phasis on speech, it correspondingly in- 
creased the time it devoted to expository 
writing, believing that such training pre- 
pares the cadet for all forms of military 
writing. 

Lt. Col. Jackson’s paper called special 
attention to the Academy’s administrat- 
ing of the freshman program. Since all 
cadets compete with one another’ for 
grades and take standard hour and final 
examinations, the English department 
keeps all freshman classes reasonably 
uniform. This necessitates as much stan- 
dardization of instruction as is compati- 
ble with good sense, academic freedom, 
and the interests and abilities of individ- 
ual instructors. All freshman instructors 
meet frequently to discuss and plan the 
work for future class sessions. These 
meetings have proved valuable as a 
means to review material, articulate new 
teaching ideas, and introduce new in- 
structors to the department’s method of 
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organizing instruction. Especial care is 
taken to avoid the suggestion that young 
instructors must slavishly follow the 
teaching methods of the experienced 
staff members. New instructors, all Air 
Force officers with advanced degrees, 
receive valuable guidance from the 
course director, who periodically visits 
classes to aid in the training of the new 
teacher. 


“The Course in Functional English at 
the University of South Florida,” de- 
livered by Robert L. Zetler, described 
an English program that takes as its 
premise the idea that writing is effective 
only if the writer is thoroughly aware 
of the logical structure of discourse. The 
aim of the two semester freshman course 
is twofold: “to prepare the student for 
the sort of reading, writing, speaking, 
and listening he will be called upon to 
do in the life he is likely to lead when 
he leaves the University and takes his 
place in the world” and to “prepare the 
student to carry on the communciative 
processes necessary in university life.” 
The student, then, must be able to write 
clear, concise, informal English for such 
academic writing as tests, themes, and 
reports. He will need also to use formal 
English for the writing of formal reports 
and investigative papers in various fields. 
His training must also enable him to 
use formal and informal English when- 
ever the occasion calls for them once he 
leaves the university. 


The year’s program begins with a unit 
on the organization of thought. This in- 
volves the study of inductive and de- 
ductive processes, such tools of analysis 
as the outline and the topic and sub- 
topic sentences, and the use of general- 
izations and details. The study is facili- 
tated by the use of the university's 
language laboratory. There the student 
listens to a variety of speeches taped by 
staff members. These he analyzes by 
completing outline forms requiring him 


to know the major and minor speech 
divisions. He progresses to more com- 
plex speeches and to correspondingly 
more complex analytic questions and 
scrambled outlines. The results of this 
work are good, and after a few weeks 
the student knows much about the way 
in which thought is analyzed and or- 
ganized. 


When the student completes the for- 
mal unit on organization, he reads wide- 
ly (approximately eighteen books dur- 
ing the year) in the various disciplines 
which will eventually constitute his aca- 
demic career. He will read, for instance, 
Whyte’s The Organization Man and 
Skinner’s Walden Two. After his read- 
ing of these, the student writes and 
speaks on ideas drawn from them in 
response to questions submitted by the 
chairmen of the departments whose sub- 
jects are directly involved in the read- 
ings. In this manner each department of 
the university becomes partially respon- 
sive to freshman writing, and each 
freshman becomes aware of the rhetoric 
and vocabulary used by each academic 
field with which he must eventually 
deal in his university career. Throughout 
the year the English program moves 
systematically through various units of 
composition work and various subjects 
such as the nature of religious experi- 
ence, the value of history, and the prin- 
ciples of aesthetics. As each student in- 
tensively analyzes the concerns and rhe- 
torical forms of the academic disciplines, 
he writes papers which demonstrate his 
understanding of these disciplines and 
the patterns of organization characteris- 
tic of them. 


The intention of the university is 
that at the end of his freshman year the 
student must be aware of the logical 
structure of the ideas with competence. 
When he confronts an unfamiliar sub- 
ject, he must be able to discover, ana- 
lyze, and evaluate its premises with skill. 
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He must then communicate his judg- 
ments about them in effective prose 
forms. 


In contrast to the first two speakers, 
Gerhard Friedrich in “College Composi- 
tion and the English Major,” rejects the 
idea that freshman English should be a 
service course. To consider it such, he 
believes, is to deny the rightful place of 
literary studies in the colleges, and to 
accept the notion that while other de- 
partments offer subject matter courses, 
the freshman English program is little 
more than a skills course. 


In Mr. Friedrich’s opinion two con- 
siderations must guide the English de- 
partments in their treatment of composi- 
tion. First, colleges should demand that 
entering students meet certain basic re- 
quirements. When freshmen are not pro- 
ficient, the English department should 
extend help only in remedial, non-credit 
courses. Second, English departments 
should make the fullest possible use of 
the freshman year in terms of their nor- 
mal four-year subject matter concerns. 
English departments must not be forced 
to curtail nor even postpone their sub- 
ject matter discipline for the sake of a 
service course which is expected to do 
for all other departments what they 
should genuinely share in doing. 


If a college seriously tries to train 
students to write well, it must use its 
facilities sensibly. The idea that one de- 
partment can do the job is fallacious, 
for notwithstanding the notion that com- 
munication can be its own subject, it 
is not logical to attempt the developing 
of skills in a vacuum and then be in the 
awkward position of insisting that such 
skills be employed and further devel- 
oped in content courses. College teach- 
ers in all academic departments employ 
the English language; they must insist 
that their students also do so if they are 
to present facts and insights competently 
and effectively. It is only when all de- 
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partments train students to write well 
that students will learn to do so. For- 
tunately, Mr. Friedrich states, Cedar 
Crest College has realized this and has 
organized its freshman program accord- 
ingly. 

The College draws its students from 
suburban New York and Philadelphia 
high schools and accepts but one out of 
five applicants. Remedial cases are ob- 
viously few, but the English department 
does invite all other departments to 
submit the name of any freshman ser- 
iously deficient in writing, always re- 
quiring at least one carefully marked 
paper prepared outside of class. Such a 
student is required to take a non-credit 
course, English 0 (not needed this year), 
until he can write at college-level prof- 
ciency. Eventually the department plans 
not to accept such referrals since the 
College will insist that every incoming 
freshman be a competent writer. 


The English department is freed 
from the limitations by a service course 
philosophy. As a result, the department 
regards the study of imaginative litera- 
ture as the proper concern of the fresh- 
man English program. The students be- 
gin with a study of Shakespeare, rather 
than with a workbook or handbook, and 
then go backward to Chaucer, and for- 
ward to Milton, Swift, Hardy, Conrad, 
and Eliot, with plenty to explore, to 
think about, and to communicate. The 
students are intellectually stimulated; 
the instructors do not regard this fresh- 
man English course as something to en- 
dure or, by hook or crook, to escape, for 
they feel they teach what indeed they 
know best: the critical appreciation of 
masterpieces of literature. 


During the first semester, each stu- 
dent writes ten short expository and ana- 
lytic papers, and this pattern—with suit: 
able variation in frequency and length 
of assignments — continues throughout 
the following three required semesters 
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of English. At all times the demand for 
writing competence is severe. That stu- 
dents respond competently and intelli- 
gently to such fare proves that composi- 
tion is best taught when it draws its 
materials from stimulating matter. 


It is Mr. Friedrich’s contention that 
“not by making composition or commun- 
ication its own subject, nor by means 
of sample readings well or ill assorted 
from various disciplines in. the name of 
general education, but by a deliberate 
insistence on college-level study of imag- 
inative literature as supported by contin- 
uing practice in composition, do we best 
demonstrate to other departments a 
workable relationship which they them- 
selves can and should want to adopt.” 


No college teacher would wish to im- 
pair his students’ ability to learn. No 
college teacher can afford to ignore so 
obvious a means to develop that ability. 
English departments must encourage 
programs which would further this end. 
To do otherwise is to enable our col- 
leagues in other departments to assert 
that only they dispense knowledge; we 
are employed to double-stitch and shoe- 
polish their discourse. 





Chairman: Albert R. Kitzhaber, 
Study of Student Writing 


Speakers: Lt. Col. James L. Jackson, Alex- 
andria, Va. 


Robert L. Zetler, University of South Florida 
Gerhard Friedrich, Cedar Crest College 


Recorder: Vincent E. Gillespie, Dartmouth 
Study of Student Writing 


Dartmouth 


II. Proficient Reading—Proficient Writing 


After brief introductory remarks by 
the chairman, Russell Cosper of Pur- 
due University, the four panel members 
addressed themselves to about 60 per- 
sons. 


Phillip Shaw spoke first on “Reading, 
Writing, and Subject Matter.” He ob- 
served that reading, writing, and sub- 
ject matter traditionally are taught sep- 
arately in the nation’s colleges. To obtain 
the reactions of reading specialists, some 
time ago he sent a questionnaire to col- 
lege personnel, at least ninety per cent 
of whom were known to be offering 
reading-improvement instruction separ- 


ately from writing and subject-matter 
courses. 


One finding of the questionnaire was 
that the 170 college reading teachers 
responding agree overwhelmingly on the 
inter-relationships of the four language 
arts. They agree that learning in any 
one of these arts can motivate learning 
in the others, and that integration among 
the language arts is most effective when 
instruction in one technique of language 
ability is deliberately used to promote 


growth in a similar technique in another 
field. 

A second finding was that the teach- 
ers are markedly divided as to whether 
English teachers should have “the main 
responsibility for teaching those reading 
skills common to all courses.” This divi- 
sion of judgment invites critical review 
of the widely accepted policy of limiting 
guidance on basic reading skills only 
either to separate programs or to English 
classrooms. Similarly, guidance on basic 
writing skills is traditionally limited to 
English classrooms. 


From the sixth grade up, every teach- 
er should be a teacher of reading, writ- 
ing, and subject matter in his particular 
field. In college, the integration of read- 
ing, writing, and subject matter has par- 
ticular implications for teachers of low- 
er freshmen, for these students have 
just taken the giant step from secon- 
dary” school to “higher” education, and 
are in a new atmosphere of learning 
intensity. 

Thus, Professor Shaw concluded, a 
reading program that effectively con- 
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tributes to composition is achieved when 
all teachers of a high school or college 
seek from their students a comprehen- 
sive excellence in performance—not only 
mastery of subject matter as at present, 
but also mastery of reading and writing 
skills in the particular field of study. 


The next speaker, Edwin T. Sandberg, 
spoke on “Writing Proficiency as In- 
creased by Improved Reading Skills.” 
He began by stating that reading and 
writing are virtually indistinguishable 
skills; thus, the success of any college 
reading program must be judged on its 
contribution to the development of pro- 
ficient writing. From the composition 
teacher's point of view, a reading pro- 
gram should therefore concentrate on 
improving comprehension first, since 
speed should increase as comprehension 
becomes easier. 


The reading program at Wartburg 
College employs these methods: (1) 
the use of study questions with every 
reading assignment to stimulate aware- 
ness of ideas and their method of pre- 
sentation in writing; (2) the study of 
well-written essays by major writers to 
indicate planning, organization, and 
methods of paragraph development; (3) 
the oral reading of some of these essays 
followed by class discussion of organi- 
zation, ideas, and effectiveness of ex- 
pression; (4) the assignment of student 
essays following prescribed organiza- 
tional patterns; (5) the oral reading of 
student essays for critical class discus- 
sion; (6) thorough drill on vocabulary, 
especially etymology; (7) the stressing 
of natural thought units in the reading 
in order to effect a carry-over to natural- 
ness in writing; (8) the emphasis on sim- 
plicity, clarity, and conciseness as the 
essentials of good expository writing and 
reading. 

Objections to the program usually 
come from those who wish more in- 
struction in formal grammar or in liter- 
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ature; these people must understand the 
nature and purpose of composition: to 
teach students to read and write effec- 
tively. Experience with the Wartburg 
program has shown outstanding im- 
provement in students’ vocabulary, com- 
prehension, organization, and _ critical 
insight. It has been the most successful 
program ever developed there. 


Speaking on the subject of “Improv- 
ing Reading Proficiency in a College 
Composition Course,” Mary Mills ex- 
plained that because members of the 
English faculty at Wisconsin State Col- 
lege, Whitewater, suspected a relation- 
ship between the freshmen’s ability to 
write and their low reading scores on 
the entrance examination, two instruc- 
tors experimented with the teaching of 
reading as a means of teaching writing. 


The course was developed within 
three limitations: (1) it was carried on 
in regular freshman English classes; (2) 
it did not require special training on the 
part of the instructors; and (3) its ul- 
timate objective was better writing. A 
collection of essays, a workbook with ex- 
ercises intended to improve reading 
skills, and an abbreviated handbook of 
grammar and mechanics were used as 
texts. The only mechanical equipment 
was a timer for use in administering 
timed reading tests. 


The first class period was devoted to 
giving timed reading and comprehen- 
sion tests and to interpreting these tests 
in terms of the reading students would 
need to do in college. In subsequent 
class periods certain procedures were 
carefully followed. Written exercises 
were always checked and collected, al- 
though no grades were given on the 
exercises; frequent ten-minute vocabvu- 
lary quizzes were given; timed reading 
and comprehension tests were adminis- 
tered regularly; and students wrote the 
same number of themes as students in 
the control sections wrote. Grades were 
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based on the themes and quizzes, never 
on the reading tests. 


A comparison of final examination 
grades made by students in the exper- 
imental and control sections indicated 
that the experiment had worked success- 
fully within the limitations set for it. 


The last speaker, Robert Shafer, con- 
cerned himself with “The Learning Pro- 
cess and the Effect of Reading upon 
Writing.” He noted that objectives stat- 
ed for the majority of college composi- 
tion texts and “freshman readers” indi- 
cate that literature should operate as a 
model for the beginning writer. Thus the 
assumption is that the immersion of the 
reader in literary works of high quality 
will transfer certain characteristics of 
English prose style to him as a writer. 


Such an assumption is only partly 
supported by recent theory and research 
in the learning process. The following 
principles emphasized within the theory 
seem applicable: 

1. The learner should be an active, 
rather than a passive listener or viewer. 


The stimulus-response theory emphasizes 
the significance of the learner’s response, 


and “learning by doing” is still an accept- 
able slogan. 

2. Frequency of repetition is still im- 
portant in acquiring skill, and in bringing 
enough over-learning to guarantee reten- 
tion. 

8. Reinforcement is important; that is, 
repetition should be under arrangements in 
which correct responses are rewarded. 
Positive reinforcements are to be preferred 
to negative. 

4. Generalization and _ discrimination 
suggest the importance of practice in varied 
contexts so that learning will become (or 
remain) appropriate to a wider or more 
restricted range of stimuli. 


Professor Shafer concluded by sug- 
gesting that other similar principles em- 
phasized within cognitive theory and 
personality theory may also be applic- 
able to this problem. 


In the general discussion emphasis 
was placed upon the goals of teaching 
the reading of literature and the rela- 
tionship of growth in vocabulary to both 
reading and writing practice. 

Chairman: Russel Cosper, Purdue University 
Speakers: Phillip B. Shaw, Brooklyn College 
Edwin T. Sandberg, Wartburg College 
Robert Shafer, Wayne State University 


Mary Mills, Wisconsin State College 
Recorder: George Schick, Purdue University 


Ill, New Directions in Course Content and Organization: Composition 


The large group at the panel, “New 
Directions in Course Content and Or- 
ganization: Composition” was _ given 
three interesting approaches to the 
teaching of Composition by speakers 
from three widely separated sections of 
the country. Under the direction of Ir- 
win Griggs of Temple University, who 
presided as chairman in his customary 
gracious manner, the meeting moved 
smoothly and expeditiously. 

Ken Macrorie of San Francisco State 
College presented his “Death of the 
Anthology Approach” with compelling 
conviction and a rare sense of humor. 
To him the present type is a “Smorgar- 
bord” because it does not focus the stu- 
dent’s attention on a definite pattern of 


thought, it has no continuity of selec- 
tions, and it is a “confusing flux.” 

The new case books with their focus 
on either one person or one subject 
viewed through the eyes of many ob- 
servers have shown the way for a new 
anthology. This should be a hard-back 
book made up of three or four case 
books that can be used with paper- 
bound whole books dealing with like 
ideas. If this were not possible, he would 
substitute whole paper-backs related to 
each other in idea or pattern. The pres- 
ent anthology must be dropped! 

The second speaker was George W. 
Williams of Duke University, who was 
most enthusiastic in his “The Duke 
Freshman Program,” which he smilingly 
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said was expensive, time-consuming, and 
successful. Because Duke assumes that 
freshmen can write, it emphasizes literary 
types in contemporary English and 
American Literature. During a week the 
freshmen must attend a lecture, a dis- 
cussion, and a conference. 

The entire freshman class is divided 
into groups of over 200 students, who 
meet for a Weekly Lecture presided over 
by a chairman, an assistant professor 
who gives out notices and assignments, 
and introduces the lecturer. The latter 
may or may not be a member of the 
English Department, but he is qualified 
to speak on the assigned subject. In the 
second meeting, the Discussion, classes 
of 18 students are assembled under an 
instructor, who may continue with the 
matter of the lecture, or with whatever 
he thinks necessary for his class. The 
third meeting, the Conference, is held 
between a student and an instructor, 
who examines his themes, offers advice, 
and makes additional reading assign- 
ments. 

This program, begun in 1956-1957, is 
acknowledged to be an overwhelm- 
ing success. Freshman repeaters have 
dropped from 87 to 17, and the enroll- 
ment in Sophomore English increased 
one third. 

When Donald G. Thompson of Wright 
Jr. College, Chicago, Illinois announced 
his topic, “No Usage, No Themes, and 


No ‘F’s’.” he aroused startled interest, 
He is convinced that teachers should 
choose objectives that have the “highest 
ratio of value to the time and effort 
needed to attain them.” In the first part 
of his paper, he pointed out what he 
considered failures in achieving the var- 
ious typical ends of a composition course. 

His students have no intention of be- 
coming professional writers, but they 
will be businessmen, scientists, and en- 
gineers. To teach them literature, to help 
them adjust to their world, or to insist 
on correct writing would be a waste of 
their time. They must be taught to write 
meaningfully and convincingly! 

The over-all method to achieve these 
ends will be ‘Program Instruction,” but 
a background knowledge of writing de- 
vices will be given. Detailed instructions 
also in skills and in fulfilling the assigned 
work are carefully set forth. The well 
known “theme” is never assigned, nor 
are grades placed on student papers. 
They are marked either “Rejected” or 
“Accepted.” With this method a student 
writes more, receives more guidance, 
and achieves greater success than he 
would in the typical course. 





Chairman: Irwin Griggs, Temple University 

Speakers: Ken Macrorie, San Francisco State 
College 

George Williams, Duke University 

Donald Thompson, Wright Junior College 

Recorder: Ferdinand J. Ward, C. M., DePaul 
University 


IV. New Directions in Course Content and Organization: Communication 


Panel IV was held Thursday evening, 
April 6, with about 35 in attendance. 

In his paper, “The Freshman Lecture: 
Information or Invocation?” Warren 
French described the reexamination and 
overhauling of the freshman program 
at the University of Florida. Each week 
the course takes three approaches: a 
two-hour discussion section limited to 
20 to 80 students, a one and a half-hour 


visiting lab under supervision, and a one- 
hour lecture (to about 700 students). 
Trouble was experienced with this last 
aspect of the program. Attendance stead- 
ily declined and “police methods” failed. 
The lecture program, it was discovered, 
had been motivational in nature, with no 
specific assignments and with content 
left to the section instructors. Students 
seemed to be “saturated” with motiva- 
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tional attacks by means of mass groups. 
Thus the new program reverses the old 
procedure so that lectures are designed 
as primarily informational and as provid- 
ing a “common core” for the course, 
while leaving the “inspirational” to the 
section instructors. The first semester of 
the lecture program now explores how to 
read and write various forms of com- 
munications, and the second semester 
provides a “survey of the contemporary 
literary scene.” Results? “Lecture attend- 
ance has improved dramatically.” 

“How can we integrate or unify as- 
signments in reading and writing, speak- 
ing and listening, so that some meaning- 
ful pattern is evident?” and “What con- 
stitutes proper content for these assign- 
ments?” questioned Donald E. McCoy 
in “The Communication Course and the 
Ready Man.” The Verbal Communica- 
tion Program at the University of Illinois 
has found some answers. Some premises 
of this program include: (1) a unifying 
concept may be found in the communi- 
cation complex itself, its forces and in- 
fluences, (2) certain approaches (not 
remedial, in keeping with University 
policy) are appropriate to the freshman 
level, (3) since students do not expect 
to become professional communicators, 
concerns should be primarily practical, 
(4) study and appreciation of rhetorical 
principles can continue to be of value 
(first semester, exposition; second sem- 
ester, persuasion). Thus the first semes- 
ter attempts to help students with prac- 
tical approaches to basic day-to-day com- 
munication. Writing and speaking ac- 
tivities are organized around, and unified 
by, “the common denominator afforded 
by the rhetorical principle in question.” 
In the second semester the concerns be- 
come “less specifically practical and 
more generally educational.” The more 
complex principles of persuasion are ex- 
plored, and the aim is to help students 
meet the larger responsibilities of citi- 
zenship. Here indeed the program makes 


a “most radical departure from the us- 
ual course design.” In attempting to de- 
velop Bacon’s “full, exact, and ready 
man,” the course leads the student into 
the arena of controversy and _ politics, 
an adventure justified by Aristotle’s defi- 
nition of rhetoric as “a combination of 
the science of logic and of the ethical 
branch of politics.” Assignments, then, 
are unified by the investigation of some 
unsolved problem in politics. The class 
is divided into three sections, each with 
a major problem; and each attempts to 
inform the other two. Thus the student 
“functions in a variety of roles” and gains 
experience in group techniques. Empha- 
sis is upon analysis and evaluation; the 
major aim is the development of the 
“habit of deliberative inquiry.” 

An objective comparison of the re- 
sults of the communication approach 
with those of the traditional approach 
was the subject of “Composition vs. 
Communication,” delivered by Ross M. 
Jewell of the State College of Iowa 
(formerly Iowa State Teachers College). 
The results of two carefully controlled 
experiments, with thorough testing and 
evaluation, indicated that there was no 
statistically significant difference be- 
tween the achievements of the two pro- 
grams. Rather the differences were so 
small that they could be attributed to 
chance rather than a difference in the 
results of the modes of instruction.” 
Thus, it was decided, a change was im- 
practical and unwarranted. 

Bernard Engel described “Building a 
New Pattern at Michigan State Univer- 
sity” as primarily an infusion of intel- 
lectual content into the freshman pro- 
gram. Dismissing the traditional pro- 
gram (“a scatter-gun”), the “scientific” 
approach (“Let us not expend energy 
on the argument that the freshman 
should be trained to ‘engineer’ his ‘com- 
munication’ for ‘life adjustment’”), and 
the old Communication Skills course 


(“It had become . . . a grab-bag of 
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‘units’ taken from both traditional and 
scientific schematizations”), the curric- 
ulum planners at M. S. U., in the light, 
too, of the upgrading of admission re- 
quirements, have chosen “American in- 
tellectual history” as suitable to the ex- 
isting general education program and to 
the training of the departmental faculty. 
Not a survey course, the new program 
explores ten to twelve topics in depth. 
Materials include anthology (Warfel, 
Gabriel, and Williams,, The American 
Mind) of literary and social documents 
and several booklength works, usually 
novels. The program is structured with 
sections of from twenty to thirty students 


and with large-size classes as well. In- 

structors are given a wide choice of as- 

signments. The program has certain 

“rhetorical emphases,” with themes re- 

lated to the subject matter. Two years of 

experience with the new program has 

not permitted sufficient time for signifi- 

cant evaluation; but there “seems to be 

improvement,” and student approval is 

“high.” 

Chairman: Richard Braddock, State University 
of Iowa 

Speakers: Bernard Engel, 
University 

Donald E. McCoy, University of Illinois 

Warren French, University of Florida 

Ross M. Jewell, Iowa State Teachers College 


Recorder: William S. Tacey, University of 
Pittsburgh 





Michigan State 


V. The Use of Paperbacks in the C/C Course 


The chairman called the meeting to 
order at 3:45, Friday, April 7, in the 
Chinese Room. All of the panel members 
were present, and an audience of about 
200 people. A lively question period fol- 
lowed the presentations of the panel. 

Albert Van Nostrand of Brown in- 
troduced his remarks with the comment 
that all college teachers are happy about 
the plethora of good, cheap paperbacks 
—now numbering nearly 12,000 titles— 
that the publishers have made available. 
But we who teach must be careful about 
how we use this new wealth, remember- 
ing the economic as well as educational 
factors that influence the number and 


quality of paperback textbooks. 


Mr. Van Nostrand pointed out that 
the most important aspect of the paper- 
back’s cheapness is the volume of its 
sales, not the fact that it has a paper 
cover. Consequently, textbooks—which 
are more expensive to manufacture than 
trade books—must have a large and prac- 
tically guaranteed market. One reason 
why publishers are willing to take a 
chance on large issues of paperback 
textbooks is their destructibility—unlike 
clothbound books, there is practically no 


secondhand market, so that publishers 
don’t have to compete with themselves. 


The paperbacks have inaugurated 
production of titles in series, reprinting 
material formerly found in anthologies. 
Such a series makes the old, hard-cover 
anthologies obsolete, and is particularly 
effective in teaching literature and com- 
position courses. Another kind of “new 
dish” is the “source” or “case” book, 
which Mr. Van Nostrand terms the “non- 
book” of controlled research. He defines 
it as “a small text surrounded by a large 
body of opinion” on practically any 
topic. 

Mr. Van Nostrand’s regard for case- 
books is not high. He considers them un- 
fit for undergraduate course work be- 
cause the student sees only the editor's 
viewpoint and does not read enough of 
the actual writings of the author being 
studied. He reads the case-book of crit- 
‘icism and his own opinion is _pre- 
formed before he even starts on the 
literature itself. Concerning the “prob- 
lem” approach in some case-books Mr. 
Van Nostrand is equally acrid. Looking 
at a novel or a poem simply as the man- 
ifestation of some kind of dilemma con- 
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fines and limits readership and denies 
the “scope and complexity of fiction.” 
The student should concentrate on the 
original texts rather than the criticisms, 
and thereby arrive at his own opinions. 

Mr. Van Nostrand concluded that 
the proliferation of sometimes undesir- 
able paperback texts is not completely 
the fault of the publishers. They have 
given us teachers what we wanted—or 
at least what we have indicated that 
we wanted—and so the fault lies partly 
with us. He suggests that we try to de- 
fine what kind of reading experiences 
we really want our students to have, and 
then help the publishers give us the kind 
of books that represent what is truly 
the best. 

Kenney Withers of Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston Publishing Company discussed 
several important considerations for 
teachers, authors and publishers to think 
about in deciding whether to publish 
texts in cloth or paper. In the face of 
the mounting popularity of paperbacks, 
Mr. Withers suggested that clothbound 
books might still be better buys for the 
students in the long run. 

The chief advantage of the paper- 
backs, Mr. Withers maintained, is the 
flexibility in course materials that they 
afford to both teacher and student. It is 
generally acknowledged that the avail- 
ability of many and diverse titles im- 
proves the content of many courses and 
also gets the student into the “book buy- 
ing habit.” 

But Mr. Withers questioned the valid- 
ity of the assumption that the mere avail- 
ability of large numbers of cheap paper- 
backs is an unmitigated boon to the stu- 
dents, and contended that often the 
value of a book to the student is sharply 
reduced simply because it is cheap. 

Authors too have some doubts about 
whether their books should appear 
in cloth or paper. Though a minimum 
of prestige is attached to the publication 
of a freshman text, authors still take pride 


in reproducing a good and useful book, 
and so resist the risk of impermanency 
which paperback publishing implies. 
When the author writes his book be- 
cause he sees a textual need that he 
wants to satisfy, he usually leaves the 
choice of paper or cloth up to the pub- 
lisher. But authors who write primarily 
to make extra money—heaven forfend!— 
are inclined to be much more finicky. 


Mr. Withers explained that the ques- 
tion of cloth or paper is also a complex 
one for the publishers. They must con- 
sider such variables as cost, number of 
copies per edition, possibilities of con- 
tinuing sales, relative resale values of 
cloth vs. paperback editions, the au- 
thor’s wishes and his willingness to co- 
operate in matters of royalties, and the 
like. The complications of paper vs. 
cloth publishing of textbooks, Mr. With- 
ers concluded, demand a close relation- 
shop between teacher, author and pub- 
lisher, so that the ultimate results of 
their efforts will be of the greatest 
benefit to the students. 


The only matter Mr. Withers left in- 
sufficiently discussed was his opinion 
that cloth books are a better buy for 
students than paperbacks. He decried 
the cheapness and impermanence of the 
latter, but made no further points to 
back his argument, leaving many in the 
audience unconvinced. 


Robert E. Christin of the University 
of Notre Dame was the next speaker, 
but his paper has not been made avail- 
able to me for summary. 


Donald J. Gray of Indiana University 
considered the advantages and disad- 
vantages of using paperbacks as source 
materials for student research papers, 
basing his conclusions on the premise 
that the documented paper is first and 
foremost a writing exercise, and that 
the teacher must always bear in mind 
that his primary job is to teach writing 
and not the subject of the paper itself. 
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In his discussion, he first defined 
paperbacks as “real books—published to 
demonstrate theses, and not to furnish 
other people with models and material 
for demonstrating theses of their own.” 
The advantages of using these “real 
books” are several: the teacher is familiar 
with the texts themselves—which he can’t 
be if his students are let loose in the li- 
brary; consequently the teacher has a 
good chance to establish a connection in 
the student’s mind between his research 
and what he finally produces as a paper. 
The teacher can refer directly to the 
source to illustrate his points about writ- 
ing, organization, and the collecting and 
evaluating of evidence. Also he can an- 
ticipate specific problems in documenta- 
tion because he and his students are 
working in the same context. 

There are some disadvantages in the 
use of the controlled paperback sources, 
however, in addition to the obvious one 
that the student doesn’t have to use the 
library. Mr. Gray maintains that using a 
controlled sources text exclusively is 
artificial_the paper becomes “an easter- 
egg hunt,” an attempt not to find sources 
but merely to pick the right ones. 

The second part of Mr. Gray’s paper 
is better than the first. I didn’t quite 
get his distinction between the uses of 
ordinary paperbacks and _ controlled 
sources texts. In his suggestion about 
eliminating the handicaps of the latter, 
contained in his concluding pages, he 
becomes more lucid. His main point is 
that both types of paperbacks can be put 
to work advantageously in teaching the 
research paper. 

There are some inadequacies in this 
combination, because most freshman 
can't handle many of the concepts in 
such sophisticated paperback books as 
Wiener’s Human Use of Human Beings 
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and Whyte’s Organization Man. The 
teacher is saddled with the obligation 
to make too many explanations about 
them to his students. Also, sometimes 
the books used cover the subject so com- 
pletely that the student has nothing 
more to say. 

But on the whole the teacher can 
make good use of paperbacks as source 
materials if he is careful to select the 
right kind. Their use, Mr. Gray con- 
cludes, is “a compromise between a 
method which neglects the material of 
research”—the conventional, so-called 
library paper—and one which “artificial- 
ly simplifies” the procedures of re- 
search—the controlled sources text. But 
the teacher has this great advantage 
when he uses a restricted selection of 
paperbacks in his composition course: he 
gives himself many more chances to talk 
about writing—which is, after all, the 
subject he is teaching. 

Mr. Gray presented his case very well, 
after a shaky start. As a user of paper- 
backs in freshman composition myself, 
I would certainly concur with him that 
the availability of common texts for dis- 
cussion enhances the teacher’s chances 
to talk about them as examples of good 
or bad writing. Auything we can do to 
increase our effectiveness as teachers of 
writing is all to the good, and certainly 
we must acknowledge that paperbacks, 
on the whole, are a great help. The panel 
did a fine service in pointing out how we 
can put them to better use than we are 
now doing. 





Chairman: A, Stephen Dunning, Duke Univer- 


sity 
Speakers: Albert Van Nostrand, Brown Univer- 
sity 
Kenny Withers, Holt, Rinehart and Winston 
Robert E. Christin, University of Notre Dame 
Donald J. Gray, Indiana University 
Recorder: Edgar W. Hirshberg, University of 
South Florida 
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VI. The Year’s Work in Linguistics 


The attendance was about 200. Accord- 
ing to Albert H. Marckwardt, the first 
speaker, on the one hand many teachers 
are loath to replace conventional gram- 
mar with structural for various reasons, 
not the least of which is that the de- 
fenders of structural grammar are them- 
selves in considerable disagreement “on 
matters of theory, terminology, and 
working method.” On the other hand 
(aside from the fact that academic de- 
bate is good exercise) Professor Marck- 
wardt sees through the smoke of battle 
eight signs of agreement among the 
linguists—the common ground: (1) 
emphasis on the spoken language, which 
is the primary reality; (2) the scientific 
approach, which describes the language 
as it is, not as it might be; (3) utiliza- 
tion of linguistic form in its broadest 
sense, which includes “not only inflec- 
tional suffixation but the use of function 
words, patterns of arrangement and of 
distribution as well”; (4) arrival at con- 
sistency, “limitation to a single criterion, 
and the avoidance of overlapping cat- 
egories’; (5) discovery of more terms 
like determiner and superfix as an an- 
swer to the critics of the linguistic term- 
inology; (6) inclusion of more new ele- 
ments (like stress and pitch) so as to 
broaden the gap between linguistic and 
conventional grammars; (7) recognition 
of the difference between “lexical mean- 
ing on the one hand and grammatical or 
structural on the other”; (8) comparison 
of the grammars of substandard and 
standard English to make clear their 
structural difference. “All of this,” con- 
cludes Professor Marckwardt, “adds up 
to a view of language as systematized 
human behavior, or perhaps more prop- 
erly a complex of systems, and it is this 
concept which tends to unite the lin- 
guists irrespective of what differences in 
assumption or procedure may divide 
them.” 


Professor William R. Slager’s report on 


the NCTE secondary-school textbook 
project for teaching English as a foreign 
language describes the purpose, sponsor- 
ship, authorship, advisory board, and 
scope of the project. Its purpose, he says, 
is twofold: to provide both interesting 
and effective study materials in English 
as a foreign language and to develop a 
proficiency in English through informa- 
tion on such fields of our culture as 
elementary science, exploration, inven- 
tion, and other matters of interest to 
young people. Its sponsor is the NCTE, 
which, through a grant made possible 
by the United States Information 
Agency, not only acts as sponsor but re- 
tains control of publication rights of the 
textbook series. Its authorship includes 
Coordinator Slager and various others 
experienced in teaching English abroad 
and, in some instances, in preparing 
similar materials for similar foreign- 
teaching situations who may be assisted 
by whatever consultants are needed in 
special fields of knowledge. Its advisory 
board is a group of such recognized 
authorities in linguistics, methods of 
teaching English as a foreign language, 
educational psychology, English and 
American literature, art, music, and the 
physical and social sciences, as Profes- 
sors H. B. Allen, Gerald Dykstra, C. A. 
Ferguson, Archibald Hill, A. H. Marck- 
wardt, C. H. Prator, James Sledd, and 
W. F. Twadell. It scope is (1) the basic 
six books or six-year program for teach- 
ing English as a foreign language, the 
first four books consisting mostly of ex- 
ercise and drill material (with gradually 
increasing amounts of reading material ) 
and the last two mostly of readings, and 
(2) a teacher’s manual for each of the 
six books as an aid to the inexperienced 
teacher and a manual of criteria for sub- 
sequent adaptation or revision of mat- 
erial for use in specific countries and or 
cultural areas. Professor Slager feels that 
“It must be a complete course (roughly 
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grades 7 to 12), starting in Lesson One, 
Book I, with one pattern and a vocabu- 
lary of 16 words, and finishing in Book 
VI with a series of readings from Ameri- 
can and English literature.” 

In “A Plea for Pluralism” Professor 
James Sledd summarizes the year’s work 
in linguistics by observing that since 
Chomsky et al “have sustained their at- 
tack on structural linguistics with in- 
creasing vigor and success” and the 
evangels of the Anglists “have sustained 
their effort to convert the high schools 
and colleges to structural linguistics,” 
the old Left has become a new Right, a 
new Left has become more like the old 
Right than like the new, which (shot 
through with dissension) calls itself the 
Center while ignoring the new Left and 
evanagelizing the old Right. “The re- 
sult,” Professor Sledd says, “may well be 
that men who have argued creditably 
against traditional dogmas will now sad- 
dle the country’s schools with the op- 
posite dogmas of American structural- 
ism at the precise moment when many 
of those dogmas too are being discredit- 
ed.” As an antidote, he analyzes the Na- 
tional Council’s theory of a single “lin- 
guistic approach” to the study and 
teaching of the English language, which 
should, according to the Council, be 
legally established in the schools and 
colleges, and replies that there is no such 
approach, hence “the best way to pop- 
ularize English linguistics is to train 
present and future teachers in the 





variety of approaches that actually exist 
and to encourage the independent adap- 
tation of this knowledge to the needs of 
local situations.” Professor Sledd sub- 
stantiates his argument that no single 
approach has proved satisfactory by 
citing the weaknesses of (1) the Trager- 
Smith Phonology, (2) the definition of 
the parts of speech, and (3) immediate- 
constituent analysis, which have at one 
time or another been expected to solve 
all our problems. In favor of his own 
theory he says that the best way to im- 
prove English language teaching is to 
improve the teachers of English lan- 
guage. What the teachers need is not 
just one book or one syllabus but many 
books and many syllabi, not just a course 
in English grammar but many grammars, 
and not just one approach to the teach- 
ing of grammar but many approaches 
so that the teacher may make indepen- 
dent adaptation of his knowledge to the 
needs of local situations. “If the word 
quality means anything,” Professor Sledd 
concludes, “then it is not much to ask a 
teacher to read and understand four 
books on one of her three principal sub- 
jects, and it is not too much to ask a 
teacher’s teacher to preserve intellectual 
freedom by honestly describing the con- 
flicts in his field. We can hardly do less.” 


Chairman: Gerald Dykstra, Columbia Univer- 





sity } 
Speakers: Albert H. Marckwardt, University 
of Michigan 
William Slager, University of Utah 
James Sledd, Northwestern University ; 
Recorder: D. E. Baughan, University of Florida 


VII. Programs for Improving Preparation in the Secondary School 


Seventy-six persons attended the 
meeting. John Meyers read a paper on 
“The Commission: How It Is Organized 
and How It Operates.” Faced with fresh- 
men who had emerged from high 
schools writing a kind of “ungramma- 
tical and confused ‘no-English’” but who 
otherwise were intelligent lads, college 
teachers of freshman English chorused 


alarms following a barrage of attacks 
on public education in the mid 1950's. 
Why, after all the years in elementary 
and secondary schools, are freshmen 
able to write only “a kind of muddy 
jargon that suggests a debasement of 
the English language,” they were asked. 
Sensing the urgency of the question, the 
College Board of Massachusetts in 1958 
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formed a Commission on English com- 
prised of thirteen first-rate college and 
high school teachers. Focusing its atten- 
tion on secondary school English pro- 
grams designed to prepare students for 
four-year colleges, the Commission soon 
located three closely related sources of 
weakness: (1) the lack of definition of 
the subject together with the failure to 
develop a coordinated, sequential pro- 
gram; (2) inadequate professional train- 
ing of secondary school English teach- 
ers; (3) and the impossible situation 
under which these teachers work. The 
Commission, realizing that only certific- 
ation agencies and public opinion can 
really do anything to alleviate the short- 
comings of certification and working 
conditions for teachers, concentrated on 
definition of the subject and better pre- 
paration of English teachers. In carrying 
out its objectives, the Commission has 
initiated institutes for the retraining of 
classroom teachers and projects for in- 
forming the public; prepared and dis- 
tributed sample curricula, book lists, and 
other materials; constructed tests and 
evaluated a wide range of answers to 
them for clarfication of standards; and 
developed a series of kinescopes ad- 
dressed to teachers and treating various 
aspects of English teaching in language, 
literature and composition. 

Mrs. Frances Bartlett’s paper, “The 
Work of the Publications Committee of 
the Commission of English,” pertained 
to publications and kinescopes. Diffu- 
sion of focus as to the objectives of 
teaching English is so wide-spread that 
much of the energy of the Commission 
was devoted solely to clarification of 
objectives during the first months of its 
labors. Still unsatisfied with its state- 
ment, the Commission hopes to refine 
its document, now in mimeographed 
form, before it is published. Only one 
small pamphlet, an abridgment of the 
Position paper called “Preparation in 
English for College-bound Students,” 


PROGRAMS FOR IMPROVING PREPARATION 
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has appeared in print. One sample test 
for the end of Grade 12 has been pre- 
pared and was given a test run last fall 
at Harvard, Rutgers, and Boston Univer- 
sity. Others are being fashioned now. Be- 
ing planned for publication in the winter 
of 1962 are three volumes containing: 
(1) a clear and extended statement of 
principles: (2) sample curricula and sup- 
lementary materials for secondary pro- 
grams in composition, language, and 
literature; (3) some defining examina- 
tions. Work on techniques for analysis 
of student themes has also been started. 
Two kinescopes (already finished and 
being distributed to teachers), entitled 
“Teaching a Poem,” by Leonard Wolf of 
San Francisco State College, and “An 
Assignment in Fire Walking,” by Arthur 
Carr of the University of Michigan, have 
amazed even experienced teachers with 
their effectiveness. A third kinescope, 
by Alice Coleman of the San Diego City 
Schools, is being prepared. 

Warner G. Rice pointed out that the 
Commission on English program would 
be developed in three stages: (1) 
twenty institutes for the training of high 
school English teachers will be held in 
twenty universities during the summer 
of 1962; (2) in preparation for the in- 
stitutes of 1962 a three-week training 
program for the institutes will be con- 
ducted in Ann Arbor in August of 1961, 
the leaders to be Helen White of 
Wisconsin (literature), Professor 
Francis of Franklin and Marshall (lan- 
guage), and Professor Kitzhaber of 
Dartmouth (composition); a follow-up 
of the institutes will be made during 
the fall and winter of 1962 by represent- 
atives of the universities which have 
offered institutes. From the 1961 train- 
ing program, to be financed by the 
CEEB, will emerge useful patterns for 
the institutes offered in 1962, and it is 
hoped that institutes and graduate ex- 
tension courses will be continued by 
universities which participate. 
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Following the presentation of the 
papers, lively responses were drawn 
from the panelists to questions raised 
by two or three high school English 
teachers present, who objected to what 
they considered the Commission’s at- 
tempts to meddle with curricular matters 
which are the responsibility of local and 
state boards of education. The response 


of the majority, however, was one of 
enthusiastic endorsement of the Com- 
mission’s efforts to improve the teaching 
of English. 





Chairman: Sterling P. Olmsted, Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute 

Speakers: John Meyers, The Hun School 

Mrs. Frances Bartlett, Scarsdale School 

Warner G. Rice, University of Michigan 

Recorder: Cratis D. Williams, Appalachian 
State Teachers College 


VIII. If Articulation Succeeds—A Cautionary View 


Panel VIII was presented by the College English Association, with the Executive Sec- 
retary of the CEA as its chairman. In the near future the CEA plans to publish the panel 
papers as a chapbook, to be enclosed with an issue of the CEA CRITIC. By agreement, 
it is also to be made readily available to CCCC members who are not CEA members. A 
more specific announcement will appear in CCC after the chapbook is published. 


Donald R. Tuttle, speaking under the 
title “We Must Run Harder to Run in 
Place,” rejected the possibility that Eng- 
lish teaching will improve fast enough 
in the next generation even to meet na- 
tional needs, let alone satisfy the en- 
trance hopes of college English depart- 
ments. The future threatens further dis- 
parity between competent and incom- 
petent graduates of the public school 
systems. Certification or accreditation 
requirements, while commendable in 
some states, are nationally lamentable. 
Certification of teachers for subject-mat- 
ter areas is attacked in favor of school 
accreditation by administrators and mis- 
taken liberal-arts proponents. Unfortun- 
ately, many schools have administrators 
who, having entered their work from 
non-academic areas, have little sympathy 
for basic subjects and little training in 
curricular or personnel management. At 
the same time, the growing teacher 
shortage promises increasing incompe- 
tent teachers in high school, and in- 
creasingly unprepared high school grad- 
uates, coming from schools which to- 
gether constitute an anarchy of confused 
curricula. 

Mr. Joseph Mersand addressed him- 
self to the topic of “Variables That Ham- 
per Articulation.” As human variables 
constituting such handicaps he cited the 


wide differences in student capacities; 
lack of well-articulated English teachers 
with adequate skills and standards; fail- 
ure to receive cooperation of other sub- 
ject-matter teachers, or the sympathetic 
and staunch support of the principal and 
the parents. As a non-human variable 
hampering articulation, he mentioned 
the lack of adequate courses of study, 
and of adequate and applicable teach- 
ing texts; unwillingness or inability to 
allow teachers time for planning and 
conferences; the overcrowded and shod- 
dy physical plant that too often hampers 
creative planning and teaching; and 
lack of facilities for informing the com- 
munity of the needs of the educational 
program. Articulation of the English pro- 
gram between college and high school 
has long been discussed; but its achieve- 
ment is still for the future. 


Mr. Floyd Rinker spoke especially of 
the need for adequate teacher training 
for high school English, and of the aims 
of the Commission on English. Adequate 
preparation in English at the high school 
level would enable college teachers to 
perform their proper function of teach- 
ing more advanced composition and 
rhetoric, rather than proliferating their 
offerings beyond limit. Before this goal 
is reached, chairmen of college English 
departments must become concerned 
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with the training of prospective teach- 
ers for their actual functions. They must 
also be concerned with the maintenance 
of a high degree of literacy throughout 
the undergraduate and graduate colleges. 

The Commission at present limits its 
focus to grades 9 to 12, assisting in de- 
velopment of patterns of English teach- 
er training that involve college and uni- 
versity English departments. It will dis- 
seminate information about programs to 
teachers and administrators; but specific 
curricula must be created at the local 
and state levels by English teachers who 
know local needs. The Commission 
would also clarify the nature of English 
as a teaching field, stressing the part 
which formal study of language and ade- 
quate teaching of literature might play. 

Mr. Robert T. Fitzhugh, speaking from 
his experience as teacher and chairman 
of freshman English, entitled his state- 
ment “Good Riddance.” English depart- 
ments have generally failed to make 
students write better, though their fail- 
ure may not exceed that of introductory 
courses in other departments. College 
English departments get their students 
too late to effect improvement in langu- 
age usage, and get them with ingrained 
bad habits from a society that does not 
care for high literacy. While elementary 


correctness might be teachable, the qual- 
ities of really good writing—perception, 
grace, force—can only be encouraged; 
but the composition course is not an 
encouraging force. The staff of freshman 
English courses, recognizing that their 
function does not constitute a career 
with any future, suffer an intolerable 
morale problem, and the students re- 
gard the course as a farmal rather than 
a substantial collegiate requirement. 
English I, instead of fighting a hope- 
less remedial battle, should disappear; 
large numbers of freshman English 
teachers would find a brighter future in 
secondary schools. College professors 
should simply refuse to accept badly 
written material. Meanwhile, college 
courses should train public school teach- 
ers to do better what the colleges now 
complain is not well done at all. Before 
integration and articulation are think- 
able, high schools must at least recog- 
nize (as they rarely do now) that ade- 
quacy in English communication is in- 
dispensable to being a good student. 





Chairman: John Hicks, Executive Secretary 
CEA; University of Florida 

Speakers: Donald R. Tuttle, Fenn College 

Joseph Mersand, Jamaica High School 

Robert T. Fitzhugh, Brooklyn College 


Recorder: Sue Brett, Montgomery County 
Schools, Maryland 


IX. Motivating the Gifted Student in the C/C Program 


About 80 persons were present. 
George D. Stout of Washington Univer- 
sity, the first speaker, explained that 
students are admitted to the freshman 
honors course on the basis of their per- 
formance on a qualifying examination 
before registration and of their College 
Entrance Board scores. He classified 
admittees as gifted students. The prin- 
cipal assumption on which he plans the 
work for his section of the course is that 
students who get into the freshman hon- 
ors program are thoroughly interested in 
the best education possible and willing 
to work long and hard to get it, without 


being motivated “by tricks and gim- 
micks.” Consciousness of the fact that 
only “the best of which they are cap- 
able” will be acceptable to either the 
teacher or themselves is itself a power- 
ful motivating force, to which “they re- 
spond with all-out effort.” A second 
assumption is that composition is not 
like a hurdle which needs only to be 
cleared, but rather like “a high jump, 
where the bar is pushed higher and 
higher as the student’s strength and skill 
increase.” However well -an entering 
freshman may communicate in language, 
he can doubtless improve with the aid of 
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“rigorous and detailed criticism”; and “if 
the average student will profit from a 
year’s training in the mysteries of writ- 
ten communication, the gifted student 
will profit much more.” Some especially 
good features of the course are a max- 
imum of 18 in a section, frequent con- 
ferences, and the criticisms students are 
requested to write of their fellow- 
students’ writing. The third assumption 
is that in freshman composition both 
content and expression should be con- 
sidered, so that the students’ writing 
“should have genuine significance,” and 
that it should communicate something 
of his own to his reader. The significance 
must be derived from the writer’s trans- 
lation of his own experience—“the pro- 
duct of the contact of the individual with 
the external world’—into words. The 
student must be sure to distinguish vi- 
carious experience, whether received 
from reading or elsewhere, from actual 
experience, and he must develop the 
ability to analyze and interpret the lat- 
ter so as to give it meaning as well as 
interest for his reader. From writing 
out of their own experience, the students 
progress “to the application of their own 
experience to generalizations made by 
their elders and betters, and drawn from 
their reading.” Throughout. the course 
the teacher duly emphasizes such mat- 
ters as organization, effective expression, 
and correct mechanics. 

The second speaker was Bruce R. 
Park of Brooklyn College. He said that 
the college did not yet have a unified 
program for superior, or gifted, students, 
but was planning to begin one—“the 
Scholar's Program—with about 40 care- 
fully selected entering Freshmen” in the 
fall of 1961. Each student, he explained, 
will be assigned to an academic advisor 
called a mentor, who will help him plan 
his course, and each student will also be 
assigned to “a tutor or tutors, who will 
work with him in the way that term 
normally denotes.” The plan provides 


for “the two obvious kinds of variance 
from the normal pattern of college 
work—more work in the same or less 
time and the normal amount of work 
in less time, intensification and accelera- 
tion.” 

Although plans of procedure have 
been prepared for tutors in the two pre- 
scribed semesters of freshman composi- 
tion, only a few “scholars” are likely to 
need courses in “basic composition.” At 
the most a student who studies basic 
composition under a tutor will have to 
continue such work only until the tutor 
becomes satisfied with his competence 
in the use of “the language of argument, 
explanation, and analysis.” The three 
qualities students must possess to gain 
admission to the Scholar's Program are 
as follows: “a taste for the discomfort of 
multiplying possibilities—curiosity; the 
self-starting and self-sustaining energy 
to inform that curiosity—will; the power 
to understand connections already made 
and to make connections (also already 
made by others)—intellectual imagina- 
tion.” Among the members of the com- 
mittee planning the program, there is 
still considerable difference of opinion 
as to the meaning of creative as it may 
be applied to possible selectees. Accord- 
ingly, thus far there is no provision in 
the program for the creative student— 
as the term creative is ordinarily used in 
literature to refer to “the power to make 
something,” not merely to the ability “to 
see prior connections or to connect what 
previously existed.” Whether there is 
room for creative students, however, will 
be proved by time. 

The third speaker was John H. Ed- 
wards of San Francisco State College. 
He began with a preview of “the social 
context of the near future,” in which 
crowded colleges will probably necessi- 
tate “fewer classes and more hours of 
study, less teaching and perhaps more 
learning,” and in which the gifted stu- 
dent will pass swiftly through high 
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school and college into specialized study 
in graduate school. Mr. Edwards took 
“gifted student” to mean a student who 
is in the highest ten per cent of his 
class “or would stand in the upper ten 
per cent, nationally, in such a test as the 
SAT.” He assumed, he said, that the 
gifted student is recognizable early in 
his academic career, and that although 
he usually enters college “more gifted 
in potential than in achievement,” he is 
aware of the world’s need for him, is 
ready to work, and “needs not motiva- 
tion but direction.” The job of the 
teacher of composition—a job whose re- 
sponsibilities must needs be shared by 
all teachers of other subjects—is to help 
the gifted student to become “a ready 
and precise writer.” In trying to do this 
job, the teacher of composition should 
emphasize the importance of both con- 
stant practice in writing and of the stu- 
dent’s criticism of his own writing as 
well as others’ criticism of it. Mr. Ed- 
wards proposed for the gifted student 


“a program of serious and regular writ- 
ing,” if not in high school then certainly 
in his freshman year in college. In this 
program the student should be required 
to write “some 500 words a day, seven 
days a week, sixteen weeks a semester, 
both semesters of the academic year.” 
Such a program, Mr. Edwards admitted, 
would be exacting for the student but 
not out of proportion to its value for 
him. Such a program would not pre- 
clude the student’s reading of essays in 
a freshman anthology. He could still 
read good writing without letting his 
reading keep him from learning to write 
well, which, above all else, is what he 
is supposed to learn in the year of fresh- 
man composition. 





Chairman: George Wickes, Harvey Mudd Col- 
lege of Science and Engineering 

Speakers: George D. Stout, Washington Uni- 
versity 

Bruce R. Park, Brooklyn College 

John H. Edwards, San Francisco State Col- 
ege 

Recorder: W. Edward Farrison, North Carolina 
College at Durham 


X. The Rutgers Plan 


Speaking first on the Rutgers Plan 
was Paul B. Diedrich of the Educational 
Testing Service. In defining the plan Mr. 
Diedrich said it has nothing to do with 
Rutgers University except that a group 
of English teachers brought together by 
the Ford Foundation thought of the 
plan while meeting at Rutgers in the 
summer of 1959. 

It is not claimed that the Rutgers plan 
will bring millenium, but it is believed 
to offer some relief and hope for pre- 
serving the sanity of school personnel 
who are faced with teaching half again 
as many students in 1956 as in 1958, an 
increase of four million in seven years. 
Today educators are concerned that 
there will not be nearly enough English 
teachers, even as ill-prepared and over- 
worked as they now are, to handle the 
enrollment increase. There are not half 
enough English majors in the profession 


at present, and the number has declined 
during the last ten years. 

The using of lay readers does not 
mean that the teacher is relieved of cor- 
recting and evaluating papers; she usual- 
ly reads every fourth paper to help her 
preserve her view of the student's pro- 
gress. The teacher does not re-read the 
papers graded by the reader, but she 
does check closely enough to determine 
whether the grade of any student dif- 
fers markedly from her own evaluation 
of that student’s work. There are con- 
ferences between the regular teacher 
and the team teachers. 

Although the Rutgers Plan at first ad- 
vocated only the use of readers, the pro- 
gram was soon extended to using teams 
of two or more college-educated house- 
wives to supervise reading rooms, where 
they are to keep both students and books 
in order, to keep records of reading and 
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reaction to it, and to talk informally with 
students about the reading they are do- 
ing and expect to do, and help guide 
the student to a variety of books. 


The evaluation of each student’s pro- 
gram of independent reading remains 
with the teacher. While the team 
teachers supervise the reading program, 
the teacher will usually be free for con- 
ferences with individuals and small 
groups—both on their reading and their 
writing. 

It is found that under the Rutgers 
Plan a teacher will have only 15 class 
preparations a week rather than the 
present 25. The reduction of class meet- 
ings to 3a week requires compression 
of some aspect of the English program. 
With the new possibilities opened up by 
automated instruction, the formal teach- 
ing of vocabulary, spelling, grammar, 
and punctuation can well be reduced to 
one period a week. 

That there is a reservoir of potential 
team teachers is illustrated by the 
deluge of telephone calls made in 
Detroit when it became known that 
there was a need for readers to assist 
in the English program. Tests were 
given to 610 women who were applying 
for the 16 available jobs. In Bound 
Brook, New Jersey, an average commun- 
ity of 8,600, some 67 applied for the 8 
available jobs. Of these 49 appeared to 
take 4 tests: a verbal intelligence test, a 
paper-grading test, a paper-correcting 
test, and an essay test of their own writ- 
ing ability. Of the highest 20 on all 4 
tests, none stood below the 90th per- 
centile on college norms. 


Speaking against the Rutgers Plan 
was Mr. Philip C. Deasy, who stated 
that the housewives so “pathetically 
eager and excited” about team teaching 
are mostly young mothers frustrated 
with suburbia, who should stay home 
and help curtail the teen-age problems 
as well as help promote the home read- 


ing and writing programs. That the 
college-trained housewife is supposed 
to free the harassed English teacher to 
perform certain primary tasks of teach- 
ing, which according to implication she 
is incapable of performing anyway, was 
pointed up as an ironical aspect of the 
Rutgers Plan. 

It was also noted that the Rutgers 
Plan is based on the assumption that 
the teaching of reading and writing 
skills is the exclusive responsibility of 
the English teacher. Why not insist that 
the social science and pure science 
teacher correct written work and en- 
courage “free reading”? 


The Rutgers Plan is believed to be a 
mere palliative which ignores the causes 
of the present parlous state of English 
teaching. Studies which get closer to 
the problem are said to be the one 
directed by the College Entrance Ex- 
aminations Board’s Commission on 
English; the NCTE’s The National Inter- 
est and the Teaching of English, and 
The Torch Lighter: Tomorrow's Teach- 
ers of Reading supervised by the Har- 
vard School of Education and_ the 
Carnegie Corporation. 

The third speaker, Miss Virginia M. 
Burke, reviewed the research that has 
been done on the lay reader program. 
Advantages of the programs generally 
pointed out have been: (1) more in- 
tensive writing, (2) some teacher relicf, 
(3)more student conferences, (4) 
general student approval, (5) lay reader 
being good contact between school and 
public. Some objections have been 
voiced by teachers who have felt a vio- 
lation of privacy and others who have 
not felt any relief in their load. 

Miss Burke believes the program will 
be useful for some time but that it will 
be successful only if extra writing gets 
done and is rigorously supervised. 

Bringing the panel to a close with a 
description of a particular Experimental 
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English program was Mr. Frank Ross. 
Beginning in February, 1961, four 
Detroit senior high schools began a 
three-year experimental program de- 
signed to answer four major questions: 

1. Can students learn through texts 
such as “English 2600’? 

2. Can Students gain an increased ap- 
preciation of literature and have this sub- 
sequently reflected in their written and 
cral expression through an extensive in- 
dividual reading program? 

3. Can students benefit from increased 
writing assignments ? 

4, Can university graduates from the 
community be engaged part-time to assist 
the teacher in implementing these increased 
opportunities for the student? 


In the spring of 1961, with the Ford 
Foundation underwriting 50% of the 
cost, 22 classes were put on the Rutgers 
Plan, with the assistance of 20 readers 
and 5 English assistants. A variety of 
grade levels were used to determine the 
best level for the remainder of the ex- 
periment. It has been found that the 
10th grade, which is less structured than 
either the 11th or 12th, is the best level 
for the experiment. Also, students in the 
program can be tested at the end of the 
llth and 12th grades. 


The reading assistants spend 2 to 4 
hours daily 4 days a week and receive 
50c per paper. 

Some early results noted in the De- 
troit experiment have been that (1) the 
Union, which violently opposed Educa- 
tional TV, has been complacent about 
the program; (2) most parents who have 
been vocal have favored the program; 
(3) some librarians object to certain 
titles used in the reading program; (4) 
reading has increased; (5) other teach- 
ers are becoming more interested and 
are asking to come into the program; 
(6)students are writing more, but the 
results have not yet been tested. 

In the short period left, Chairman 
Rathburn conducted a question period 
during which the speakers were asked 
by the audience to clarify points or to 
supply specific facts. 

Approximately 100 were in attendance. 





Chairman: Robert C. Rathburn, University of 
Minnesota 

Speakers: Paul B. Diedrich, Educational Test- 
ing Service 

Philip C. Deasy, St. Peter’s College 

Virginia M. Burke, University of Wisconsin, 
Milwaukee 

Frank Ross, Detroit Language Education De- 
partment 

Recorder: Julia Neal, Florence State College 


XI. New Attacks on the Problem of the Unprepared Freshman 


Chairman Karl Snyder identified the 
problem to be discussed and presented 
the speakers to an audience of more 
than 110 persons. Each speaker de- 
scribed the effort being made either by 
him personally or by his institution to 
solve the problem. 

The first speaker, Samuel I. Bellman, 
outlined the three-part program which 
he is currently developing on the 
Pomona Campus of California State 
Polytechnic College to re-establish fresh- 
man composition as a service course. 

Part I: Rules of mechanics, vocabu- 
lary building and literary background. 
A set of handbook standards for cor- 
rect usage is given to the students, who 
are held responsible for demonstrating 


a satisfactory level of proficiency in the 
application of these standards on ob- 
jective tests. This work extends through 
two quarters of a three-quarter course. 
In the third quarter the students are 
given specific assignments in vocabulary 
building. Periodic tests are again used to 
determine the students’ mastery of the 
assignments. The third phase extends 
throughout the three quarters and is de- 
signed to acquaint the students with 
“good” literature. From a list of books 
divided into three categories—the clas- 
sics, loosely defined, recommended fic- 
tion, drama and poetry; and recom- 
mended nonfiction—the students are re- 
quired to read three books 
at least one of which must be from the 
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first category. ... essay reports and 
other techniques including inventory 
records are used to check the student’s 
reading and to prevent duplication or 
nonperformance in later composition 
courses. 


Part II: Faculty reviewing committee. 
Recognizing that college admission pre- 
supposes the students’ ability to “do at 
least passing work,” a four-member com- 
mittee is attempting to determine the 
reason for failure or near-failure in 
the composition course. The evidence is 
secured from a review of students’ writ- 
ten work, descriptive statements from 
their composition instructors, and inter- 
views with the students themselves. The 
purpose of the interview is to help stu- 
dents analyze their own problems and 
to suggest procedures and materials 
which may effect improvement. 

Part III: Problem sets. Added motiva- 
tion toward successful communication 
is provided in the form of problem sets 
which deal with topics that “touch the 
students personally and promote action.” 
Education is the subject of the current 
series of problems which are “to be 
answered .. . by means of class essays, 
longer papers, and classroom discus- 
sions. 

The second speaker, Philip L. Gerber, 
revealed that by 1957 the University of 
Utah had reduced its enrollment in re- 
medial English classes from 30 to 10 per 
cent of its entering freshmen by placing 
its remedial program in the Extension 
Division and “denying admission to ap- 
plicants with less than a C average in 
high school who also showed defi- 
ciencies in any two of the major areas 
tested by the entrance examinations.” 

As total enrollment at the University 
grew in keeping with the national trend, 
this reduction in percentage meant only 
an increase in numbers, and the faculty 
was forced to re-evaluate its remedial 
practices. A committee, of which Dr. 
Gerber was a member, was appointed 
to gather the information needed and 


turned to statistics for an answer to 
the question, “What becomes of the un- 
prepared freshman?” 

These statistics showed that of 234 
subfreshmen entering the University in 
the fall of 1955 only 3 had achieved the 
bachelor’s degree. Of the remaining 231, 
32 per cent dropped out by the end of 
the first quarter; 138 percent completed 
two quarters; 19 per cent, three quarters; 
11 per cent, four quarters; 8 per cent; 
five quarters; 10 per cent, six quarters. 
By the winter quarter of 1960 only 8 of 
the original 234 were still enrolled. 

From this study the committee con- 
cluded that remedial courses do, per- 
haps, salve the feelings of the enrollees 
(and their parents), but fail—-even when 
repeated—to keep students in school or 
to assure them the college education 
they seek. Combining this information 
with the knowledge that money, class- 
room space, and teaching load were 
feeling the pressure of increased enroll- 
ment, the committee presented and 
secured the adoption of the following 


recommendation: 

If you have been notified by the 
Admissions Office that you must sat- 
isfactorily complete remedial courses 
to qualify for admission, you will be 
permitted only one opportunity to pass 
each course required. If you fail a 
remedial course, you will not be per- 
mitted to re-register for it again, and 
therefore you will not be eligible to 
re-apply for admission to the Univer- 
sity of Utah. 

The third speaker, Martha H. Cox, de- 
scribed two current experiments in non- 
credit remedial English at San Jose 
State College and then outlined the pro- 
gram which has been adopted for the 
1961-62 session. The experiments include 
(1) a free-writing laboratory plus an 
outside assignment of writing for one 
hour a day on whatever topics the stu- 
dents choose to discuss and (2) a pro- 
ject combining closed-circuit television 
lectures on textbook assignments, 4 
weekly laboratory period, and a weekly 
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class meeting for discussion of corrected 
papers. 

To prevent enroachment on time need- 
ed for upper division courses and to 
give the “better” unprepared freshmen 
an opportunity to prove themselves, the 
department is abandoning these experi- 
ments in favor of the following plan: 
(1) Remedial classes will meet two in- 
stead of three times a week. (2) Place- 
ment standards will be adjusted to allow 
from 10 to 15 per cent more freshmen 
to take the regular English course. (3) 
Class size will be increased for remedial 
sections, but students who can pass a 
required essay assignment after six 
weeks of work will be dropped from 
remedial English. (4) The instructor is 
free to make attendance optional in the 
remedial classes. 


THE UNPREPARED FRESHMAN 
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Because it recognizes that even this 
plan will not solve the problem of the 
unprepared freshman, the department 
has offered the College still another pro- 
posal: transferring the entire program 
in remedial English to the Extension 
Division. 

The questions asked and the com- 
ments made during the discussion period 
validated Mrs. Cox’s conclusion that 
“perhaps there is nothing really new in 
any experimental approach. What one 
school is hopefully trying has often been 
used and rejected by another.” 





Chairman: Karl Snyder, Texas Christian Uni- 
versity 

Speakers: Samuel I. Bellman, California State 
Polytechnic College 

Philip L. Gerber, University of Utah 

Martha H. Cox, San Jose State College 

ees Phyllis Phillips, Pan American Col- 
ege 


XII. The Freshman Whose Native Language Is Not English 


The meeting was attended by a group 
of 75 teachers and administrators, all of 
whom are concerned and interested in 
the problems faced by foreign students. 
Although time did not permit the panel- 
ists to answer questions from the floor, 
there were several informal questions 
put to the members after the meeting. 

Prof. W. U. McDonald, Jr., University 
of Toledo, was forced to withdraw as 
recorder because of illness. Prof. Boulay 
appointed Prof. N. J. Lacharite to act 
as recorder. 

The Chairman opened the meeting by 
stating that although the problem of 
teaching freshman English to foreign 
students is not a new one, it is becom- 
ing more obvious and challenging. The 
problem is not a simple one. Inherent 
are questions of language facility itself, 
adjustment to the academic experience 
here in the U. S., and the ever-present 
social issues. Added to the above are 
those of course content. Should we teach 
the foreign student the same freshman 
English course that we give our own 





college freshman? Should we provide 
him with a special training program and 
add to it the regular Freshman English 
course? Should we attempt in some way 
to combine both programs? Some an- 
swers to this dilemma may come from 
the talks of the panel members. 

Prof. Clara Siggins counsels teachers 
of Freshman English who are working 
with foreign students to “make haste 
slowly.” Of all the skills of communica- 
tion which a foreign student must mas- 
ter, that of understanding is by far the 
most important. The highly variable and 
subtle connotative overtones of words 
are among the most difficult elements of 
the language. Confusion may arise from 
different structural patterns in the langu- 
age or from the sound barrier. This can 
be a hindrance to a large class and to a 
teacher who tries to help the student. 
In spite of the efforts of the teacher, 
progress for the foreign student in the 
typical classroom is dismally slow. Since 
language is acquired and not innate, 
there is often as much lost as is gained 
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when students imitate or try to help 
each other. Slang, jargon, colloquialisms 
are easily “picked up” and are hard to 
weed out as we all know, we who have 
tried to weed them out. 

One possible solution from the point 
of view of university planning to the 
multi-dimensional problem of freshman 
foreign students is to plan a separate 
preparatory course for them. It should 
be given by a linguistic expert, or ex- 
perts, so that the student may be pre- 
pared for and oriented to some of the 
vagaries of the English language before 
the Freshman English teacher meets 
him. This course should not be given by 
the beginning English teacher in order 
to “pick up” experience, nor should it 
be given as extra-curricular activity. A 
program such as this calls for careful 
course organization and a special faculty. 

Prof. Robert Lado stated that one of 
the chief problems of the foreign stu- 
dent is one of learning to read fast. He 
further stated that the cultural content 
of the course should not be restricted to 
literature. Technical vocabulary, histori- 
cal study, and discussion of style must 
be included. 

A study of those cultural meanings 
and patterns of thought that will help 
understand what the student will need 
to read and hear are more pertinent as 
cultural content for this course. We 
should begin with an overall sketch of 
the United States and American society, 
and treat through reading selections 
some of the salient features and themes 
of America. The structural sketch must 
be in a readable style and must deal with 
the basic facts of our population, society, 
religious groups, etc. 


The cultural notes must include those: 


items that American freshmen have 
learned as they grew up, but which 
must be learned formally by the foreign 
student. There is also a need to treat, 
through reading selections, some of the 
salient features of our society. Of par- 


ticular value in this category are the 
writings of distinguished observers from 
abroad. 

Prof. Clifford H. Prator indicated that 
what may be lexicon in one language 
may be grammar in another. As linguists 
try to extend their contrastive analyses 
into the lexical area—something which 
has rarely been attempted up to now— 
they will almost certainly find that it is 
almost impossible to treat lexicon and 
grammar as discrete entities. The exposi- 
tion of “some temperature words in 
English and in several other Languages” 
(as Prof. Prator describes his paper) 
serves to point out once again that the 
teaching of English as a second language 
can be well done only by a specialist 
with an analytical knowledge of English 
and with deep insights into the way the 
student’s native tongue interferes with 
his learning of the new language. The 
usual freshman composition instructor is 
not equipped to do the work, to say no- 
thing of the person whose only qualifica- 
tion is that he speaks English as his 
mother tongue. 

Prof. Prator further stated that the 
teaching of English as a second language 
is a perfectly respectable academic field 
which offers immense opportunities for 
serious research. This discipline needs 
more practitioners who will devote their 
entire career to it and not regard it as 
a temporary way of winning one’s bread 
while preparing to teach courses in lin- 
guistic or literature. It is definitely not 
a job which some university departments 
of English can continue with impunity 
to wish off on the newest member of the 
faculty and on its most defenseless mem- 
ber. 


Prof. Morgan said that structural lin- 
guists have become increasingly inter- 
ested in applying the results of linguistic 
methods of analysis to the solution of 
language problems. By the study of 
language contact situations, linguists 
have learned much more about inter- 
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ference phenomena and the effect of 
such interference on both form and sub- 
stance when two structures coexist or 
merge in the same individual. The ideas 
gained from these studies, and from else- 
where, have been applied in an increas- 
ing number of studies which seek to 
contrast two linguistic structures and to 
evaluate points of similarity and dis- 
similarity in terms of language learning 
and teaching. 

Prof. Morgan also presented a re- 
appraisal of the relationship of pitch in 
French to other prosodic features such 


as intensity, duration and the related 
phenomenon of juncture. He then pro- 
ceeded to a contrast of these phenomena 
in French with those of a similar order 
in English as a demonstration of how 
linguistic analysis can be applied by the 
teacher in aiding speakers of French 
who are learning English or vice versa. 


Chairman: Ernest A. Boulay, St. Michael’s Col- 
ege, Vermont 

Speakers: Clara M. Siggins, Boston College 

Robert H. Prator, University of California, Los 
Angeles 

Raleigh Morgan, Jr., Center for Applied Lin- 
guistics 

Recorder: Norman J. Lacharite, St. Michael’s 
College 


Workshops 


1. The Obligations of the Composition/Communication Course 


Concerned with the relationship of 
the Composition/Communication course 
to the teaching of ethical, moral, aesthet- 
ic, and literary values, Workshop I ad- 
dressed itself to three aspects of its 
obligation: to the student, to the subject 
matter, and to the school. Because of 
the primacy of language—the symbolic 
medium by which values are transmit- 
ted—in the development of the in- 
dividual, there is danger that the course 
in language (and teachers of that 
course) may lose a sense of proportion. 
To what extent should the course carry 
its obligation? 

Freshman English is but one part of 
the total curriculum. The student is sub- 
jected to multiple experiences which af- 
fect his values. And language, in a sense, 
is the concern of all disciplines. Con- 
sequently, there was in the workshop 
a recognition of necessary limitations to 
the course, despite agreement about its 
significance. But there were more ques- 
tions raised than conclusions reached. 

The instructor of writing is teaching 
the student to think. Student papers are 
poor, frequently, because the writer does 
not understand the idea he is trying to 
convey; therefore, it is the instructor's 


duty to help him to clarify his ideas. In- 
volved with this is the problem of deter- 
mining the worth of the student's ideas 
and his presentation of them. 

A Student receives ideas and a better 
understanding of them through research 
and reading; therefore, the teacher has 
an obligation to fill in the student’s back- 
ground of ideas by directing him to wide 
reading and to the cultural heritage. 
But what reading? What subjects? 

Whatever equipment the student has 
with him must be brought into play 
when he comes into the C/C course, as 
well as what the teacher can give him. 
The student should not feel that he is 
going through a “verbal ballet” or par- 
roting ideas gained from the teacher, 
but composing his own thoughts. The 
teacher is not changing the student’s 
ideas as much as he is helping in their 
maturation and clarification. The teacher 
should try to give the student the tech- 
nique for presenting his thoughts on 
paper, not without awareness that tech- 
nique with words shapes ideas. 

Should the instructor concern himself 
with the ideas which the student ex- 
presses or only with his method of ex- 
pression? Participants felt, by and large, 
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that the instructor should show that he 
cares what the student thinks and should 
show that he, too, is willing to express 
an opinion. How can the student get in- 
terested in current problems, for ex- 
ample, if his instructor seems to be in- 
different to them? 

Some teachers shrink from expressing 
their own opinions for fear of being ac- 
cused of converting the students to the 
teacher’s line of thinking; yet it is dif- 
ficult to teach ideas in a vacuum. The 
mind cannot be neglected if the student 
is to write acceptably, and if there is to 
be that recognition that one must not 
just write, but write about. 

Students can be led to the develop- 
ment of interest in ideas by the subjects 
which the teacher chooses for discussing, 
reading, and writing. By dealing with 
the proper subjects in class work, the 
student can understand other viewpoints 
and opinions whether or not he agrees 
with them. The student, all agree, 
writes better when he is interested in or 
concerned about—and informed about— 
a subject. 

It is part of the student’s education 
to hear the point of view of the teacher. 
But might this point of view go too far 
by shaping values in areas not neces- 
sarily relevant to this limited course, 
this limited time in the student's college 
career? Can time better be spent in 
working on the “form” of the essay 
rather than on the “content,” the ideas? 
It is difficult to maintain a balance be- 
tween form and content, between the 
teaching of skills and the teaching of 
the emotions, attitudes, intellect that 
feed the skills. 

Shifting to the second aspect, the 
obligation to the subject matter, it may 
be conceded that something more than 
form should be taught, but what? An 
awareness of problems involving rules, 
customs, and traditions to which he 
must conform are essential if the student 
is to understand literature as a fine art 


and is to communicate ideas. Effective 
communication is possible only with the 
proper use of language; the reader can- 
not separate the idea from the form in 
which it appears. The teacher makes a 
mistake if he fails to relate routine work 
such as outlining to an understanding of 
the material; however, the discipline of 
learning can be important for its own 
sake in teaching habits and values. 

Can material be taught only as tools? 
Can distinctions be made among what 
might be considered five approaches to 
teaching composition/communication: 
the teaching of writing; the using of 
ideas for subject matter; the teaching 
of ideas merely as ideas; the arousing 
of interest in ideas so that the student 
will decide to “join civilization,” be- 
coming in the process aware of the im- 
portance of such things as “good gram- 
mar;” the teaching of ideas in order that 
the student may strive to discover the 
truth? Can the “idea content” of lan- 
guage or literature be ignored in favor 
of the “skills content,” must ideas dom- 
inate, or can the first be an instrument 
of teaching the second? 

Instructors cannot help but teach their 
own values. They must stress that every- 
one has a point of view. But the student 
needs to understand that arriving at a 
point of view requires discipline and ex- 
perience if his ideas have any value. He 
needs to know that he must have stand- 
ards to have opinions. These standards 
the course has an obligation to teach. 
The teacher should indicate the criteria 
for arriving at ideas. Success in teaching 
ideas is not measured by whether the 
students have arrived at certain con- 
clusions, but by whether they have 
learned to be critical, to work intelligent- 
ly toward their conclusions. 

In its obligations to the total cur- 
riculum and to the school, are teachers 
of the C/C course the champions of the 
school’s philosophy? Is it their duty, 
more than the duty of the math or sci- 
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ence teacher, to develop in the student 
the moral and ethical code which the 
school announces as its goals? More than 
anything else, the first duty of the C/C 
course is to see that the student can 
write. It is the duty of other departments 
of the school to assist in their enterprise, 
just as much as it is the duty of the 
English Department to teach values 
endorsed by the institution. 


The teacher is assisting other depart- 
ments of the school by teaching the stu- 
dent to express his ideas. The C/C 
teacher is trying to give the student a re- 
spect for language and a desire to use it 
well. If the student learns to write and 
talk about his ideas, these abilities will 
be apparent in any course that he may 
take. The teacher is also trying to teach 
the student to read and to form opinions 
from what he reads; that, too, is a service 
to all departments. The C/C teacher 
however, should be concerned with 
reading skills, not with memorizing facts. 
In our society people must learn to ex- 
press ideas, and the teacher has the duty 
to help the student do this. 


In conclusion, members of the Work- 
shop agreed that it was their obligation 


to teach—at a college level—writing, 
reading, thinking, possibly speaking. 
Futhermore, as purveyors of the college 
tradition, they should have a deep and 
passionate concern for intellectual, 
moral, and ethical values. 


Chairman: Lawrence J. Levy, The Defiance 
College 

Co-Chairman: Fr. A. Wackenheim, O. F. M., 
Quincy College 

—— Eleanor Lane, Arkansas State Col- 
ege 

Resource: Louise M. Rosenblatt, New York 
University 
Hoyt C. Bowen, Pfeiffer College 

H. A. Boner, University of Buffalo, New York 

Ralph L. Brady, U. S. Merchant Marine Acad- 
emy, Kings Point, N. Y. 

Clyde Bushnell, Southern Missionary College, 
Collegedale 

William C. Childers, University of Florida 

C. Derrick, University of Florida 

Hazel H. Feagans, American University, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Lois M. Flemons, Morgan State College, Balti- 


more 

Walker Gibson, New York University, New 
York City 

Isabel S. Gordon, Bronx High School of Science, 
New York City 

Donald J. Gray, Indiana University 

Geraldine E. Jackson, Wilberforce University 

Sister Gertrude Leonore, Chestnut Hill College, 
Philadelphia 

Evelyn M. M. Lindley, Southern Missionary 
College 

Gordon A. Madgarick, Southern Missionary 
College 

Jesse M. Matlack, Jr., Lebanon Valley College 

H. J. Sachs, Louisiana Tech. 

Cora D. Updyke, Roberts Wesleyan College, 
New York 

J. Hooper Wise, University of Florida 


2. Organization and Administration of the Course: Universities 


A topic of long standing at CCCC con- 
ventions, this workshop was reoriented 
this year with a subtitle “large univer- 
sities with graduate assistants.” The sub- 
title was dropped in the final program, 
but such a distinction was understood by 
the participants. 

With this narrowing of subject, the 
chairman anticipated a group restricted 
to representatives of large universities 
or representatives of growing schools 
which expected to face the problem of 
a large freshman class. This expectation 
proved true. Furthermore, with a more 
homogeneous group, he expected the re- 
velation of a deepening concern over ad- 
ministration problems. This latter expec- 


tation did not develop; there was con- 
cern, but no indication of a deepening. 

An effort was made to avoid a reex- 
amination of such tired subjects as 
teacher procurement, prestige for fresh- 
man teachers, remuneration, and promo- 
tion. Nevertheless, those problems—so 
pressing to administration of the fresh- 
man course—continued to intrude. How- 
ever, a strong effort was made to focus 
upon administrative philosophy and pro- 
cedure. 

This focus was achieved by a com- 
promise between the chairman and the 
workshop members. An agenda was sub- 
mitted by the chairman, from which 
topics for discussion, in the order of 
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group interest, were chosen. This work- 
ing agenda then began with a study of 
course problems (Description, Planning, 
and Coordination with other segments 
of the university), moved through staff 
problems (Procurement, Training, 
Supervision, and Remuneration), and 
touched lightly upon student problems 
(Placement, chiefly). The original 
agenda suggested a discussion of new 
methods and experiments in the fresh- 
man program, but interest of the group 
in that area was only incidental to other 
problems examined. 


Frequently the discussion was inter- 
rupted by a quick round-the-table sur- 
vey of practices in particular situations. 
This served to reveal a body of infor- 
mation, a pattern of agreement, and 
several unique solutions to common 
problems. For example, members were 
polled on methods of recruiting teachers, 
teaching load, percent of graduate- 
taught courses, percent of “special stu- 
dent” sections, proficiency standards for 
upper class standing, and procedures 
for preserving themes. Patterns of ‘agree- 
ment were discovered, but no trends to- 
ward common solutions were evident. 

It was most quickly revealed that even 
among the largest institutions of com- 
parable size and nature there was con- 
siderable differentiation in the concept 
of the freshman course. Other consider- 
ations, then, were conditioned by this 
situation; i. e., administrative problems 
may be common, but the solutions were 
affected by particular concepts of what 
the freshman course was and should be 
doing. 

It had been anticipated that the sub- 
ject of staff procurement would be of 
major importance both with the large 
universities and with the representatives 
of institutions who attended the Work- 
shop in anticipation of facing this 
problem in the rising tide of enrollment. 
However, other than concern over great- 
er selectivity in choosing the staff—and 


here we gleaned several valuable hints 
by group survey—and the usual lament 
over building a sense of prestige in the 
freshman staff, little concern was evi- 
dent about what might become a prob- 
lem in the next decade. 


One area of general interest grew out 
of the discussion of the problem of 
supervision of large staffs. This was the 
matter of training new teachers. Pat- 
terns of supervision were generally those 
mentioned in this same workshop in 
other years (controlled syllabus, brief- 
ing sessions, cross-grading and general 
filing of written work, departmental ex- 
aminations, class visitation, and demon- 
stration by senior professors), but con- 
cern was expressed over the need for 
formal courses in teaching methods for 
new and prospective teachers of com- 
position on the college freshman level. 
A. group survey revealed little was being 
done in respect to teaching manuals or 
required courses for credit in this area. 


The workshop concluded, as in the 
past, with the conclusion that such a 
group should be continued as part of 
the CCCC because of the value of the 
interchange of ideas. 


Chairman: Sam G. Barnes, University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Co-Chairman: Walter H. Draper, University 
of Illinois, Champaign, III. 

Secretary: Kellogg W. Hunt, Florida State 
University, Tallahassee, Fla. 

Co-Secretary: Frederic J. Masbach, Bowling 
Green State University, Bowling Green, Ohio 

Resource: David Dykstra, University of Kan- 
sas, Lawrence, Kansas 

Keith Hollingsworth, Wayne State University, 
Detroit, Michigan 

Wilfred A. Ferrell, Arizona State University, 
Tucson, Arizona 

Jack C. Barnes, University of Maryland, Col- 
lege Park, Maryland 

R. Belkin, Sir George William University, 
Montreal, Canada 

Margaret D. Blickle, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio 

Merton A. Christensen, Illinois State Normal 
University, Normal, Illinois 

H. M. English, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan 

Richard A. French, Department of the U. S$. 
Navy 

J. H. Friend, Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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John S. Gerrietts, Loyola University, Chicago, 
Illinois 

Benjamin F. Grunewald, State University of 
New York, Buffalo, New York 

John Q. Hays, Texas A. & M. College, College 
Station, Texas 

Elizabeth M. Kerr, University of Wisconsin 
at Milwaukee 

Francis H. King, American University, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Roy C. Longtin, Long Island University, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 


David H. Malone, Auburn University, Auburn, 
Alabama 

Betty Robinett, Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Indiana 

Karl E. Snyder, Texas Christian University, 
Ft. Worth, Texas 

Cora D. Updyke, Roberts Wesleyan College, 
North Chili, New York 

William E. Walker, Memphis State University, 
Memphis, Tennessee 

J. Hooper Wise, University of Florida, Gaines- 
ville, Florida 


3. Organization and Administration of the Course: Colleges 


A preliminary outline for discussion 
was presented and accepted, with minor 
changes. Although there were some 
changes later as discussion revealed the 
interests of participants, essentially the 
workshop concerned itself with prob- 
lems in administration. 


The duties of department chairmen 
and freshman English directors were 
discussed, but it soon appeared that 
even in colleges without graduate as- 
sistants there was wide divergence in 
practice, due largely to size of institu- 
tion. Where a department has two peo- 
ple with these separate duties, it was 
felt that the director of freshman Eng- 
lish should have a voice in the hiring of 
prospective teachers and should after 
that assume most of the administrative 
duties connected with the course: in- 
doctrination of new teachers, prepara- 
tion of syllabus, supervision of teaching, 
class visitation, and student problems. 
The problem of section transfers at 
semester time received considerable at- 
tention: most participants were agreed 
that these should be discouraged or re- 


fused in order to prevent popularity 
contests. 


This aspect of administrative work, 
not clearly distinguished as belongin 
clearly either to the director of the 
course or to the department chairman, 
led to a discussion of grading policies. 
Most participants agreed that either or 
both men should supervise grading 
policies by various means: preparation 
of a book of sample themes, a chart of 


key errors, inspection of theme files, 
class visitation of and by new teachers, 
inspection of grade books, receiving 
copies of all assignment instructions. 
Participants expressed some resistance 
to invasion of the teacher’s privacy, but 
still agreed that supervision is neces- 
sary not only from administrative point 
of view but also as protection for the 
teacher. 


The question of teaching load was 
discussed at length. About half of those 
present taught fifteen hours, lighter 
loads being found usually in the larger 
institutions. Considerable time should 
be left for individual student confer- 
ences (a point to which the workshop 
returned in later evaluating experiment- 
ation with large lecture classes), and it 
was agreed that such interviews are as 
important a factor in teaching improve- 
ment and evaluation as any. It was 
generally agreed, although there was no 
uniformity in practice, that every mem- 
ber of the department should teach at 
least one freshman section. Aside from 
obvious psychological reasons, _ this 
policy would reveal ways of approaching 
grading uniformity and improving teach- 
ing standards. 


Certain experiments currently con- 
ducted with large lecture sections alter- 
nating with small (and even smaller 
than usual) discussion sections were pre- 
sented. It was felt that such experi- 
ments should not proceed with the sole 
or even major aim of saving money, but 
with the aim of maintaining standards 
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at a time when good teachers are be- 
coming more scarce. Larger differences 
were revealed in discussing recruiting 
difficulties: although ideally less essent- 
ial, geography and financial resources 
play an important role in the experience 
of institutions at this time. Among the 
advantages (other than purely adminis- 
trative) of such experiments were the 
following: (1) the student’s grade is 
determined not by one but by several 
instructors: (2) large sections neces- 
sitate more frequent and regular examin- 
ations which in turn stimulate more 
regular student preparation: (3) the 
teacher’s load is reduced by as much 
as five hours in one institution), and the 
saving in time can then be passed back 
to the student in terms of more frequent 
individual conferences. Difficulties en- 
countered or objections voiced include 
(1) reticence on the part of students 
to make their problem known in large 
classes: (2) the fact that the content of 
some courses lends itself less readily to 
lecture presentation: (3) difficulties in 
avoiding unintentional duplication of 
material between lecture and discus- 
sions teachers: (4) scheduling programs. 

After this, the workshop discussed 
ability sectioning of students. One prob- 
lem on which sharply opposed views 
were heard and which was obviously 
left unsolved, was the policy of giving 
credit for remedial work. At the same 
time, the real difficulty in insuring over- 
all grading uniformity was seen: super- 
ior students should not be penalized 
for being in an advanced section by re- 
ceiving a lower grade on their record 
than would have been obtained had they 
been left in a “regular” section. Not all 
participants even agreed on the principle 
of sectioning, and among these the most 
frequent comment was that having stu- 
dents of varied ability in class was stimu- 
lating to them and to their instructors. 
Mentioned, but felt too large for de- 
tailed discussion, was the problem of 


dramatizing the inadequacy of prepara- 
tion on the part of a large majority of 
entering college students. 

This last led to the related problem 
of dramatizing the work of the college 
English departments to other college 
teachers, in order to encourage assign- 
ment of written work “even in the social 
sciences.” One means used by many 
schools is the proficiency examination, 
required of all Juniors and Seniors. Here, 
too, practice varied considerably: some 
schools are content with an objective 
examination (usually employing nation- 
al norms): some give an impromptu 
theme( sometimes in addition to the 
objective test): and others assign a con- 
tolled-sources research paper. Fuller dis- 
cussion of the problem of inter-depart- 
mental cooperation was not possible, and 
should be continued at a future CCCC 
workshop. 

Professor Crist presented a survey of 
some twenty college English syllabi re- 
vealing again the wide difference exist- 
ing. The workshop participants urged 
that such a survey on the national level 
be undertaken as a CCCC project. 


Chairman: Walther G. Prausnitz, Concordia 
College, Moorhead, Minnesota 

Co-Chairman: Louis G. Locke, Madison Col- 
lege, Harrisonburg, Virginia 

Secretary: Edward J. Sims, Springfield Col- 
lege, Springfield, Massachusetts 

Co-Secretary: Mary Belle George, Pikeville 
College, Pikeville, Kentucky 

Resource: Lyle M. Crist, Mount Union College, 
Alliance, Ohio 

Nick Aaron Ford, Morgan State College, Bal- 
timore, Maryland 

Lloyd M. Hoff, Manchester College, North 
Manchester, Indiana 

Sister Margaret Ann Berry, St. Joseph College, 
Emmitsburg, Maryland 

Emma L. Blake, Florida A. and M. University, 
Tallahassee, Florida 

Cordelia J. Blount, Paine College, Augusta, 
Georgia 

— Brennemau, Bluffton College, Bluffton, 

io 

Sue M. Brett, General Supervisor, Mont. Co. 
Public Schools, Maryland 

Brother G. Francis, F. S. C., LaSalle College, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Lloyd M. Hoff, Manchester College, North 
Manchester, Indiana 

A. Kent Huatt, Columbia College, New York, 
New York 

Raymond Hull, State College, Indiana Penn- 
sylvania 
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Geraldine E. Jackson, Wilberforce University, 
Wilberforce, Ohio 

Margaret Y. Jackson, A. and T. College of 
North Carolina, Greensboro, North Carolina 

Martha Ann Jacob, Ursuline College, Louisville, 
Kentucky 

Coragreene Johnstone, State Teachers College, 
Elizabeth City, North Carolina 

Sister M. Peter, Kennedy, O. S. B., Nauvoo, 
Illinois 

Susan W. Kistler, Salem College, Salem, West 
Virginia 

Henry Klomp, State University of New York, 
College of Education, Buffalo, New York 

Velma R. McLemore, LeMoyne College, Mem- 
phis, Tennessee 

Eloise Meroney, Alabama College, Montevallo, 
Alabama 

W. Bede Mitchell, Kellogg Community College, 
Battle Creek, Michigan 

Mrs. McAllen Myers, Young Harris College, 
Young Harris, Georgia 

Anthony J. Nania, Gannon College, Erie, 
Pennsylvania 

Thomas Nelson, Macalester College, St. Paul 
Minnesota 

Franklin Norvish, Northeastern University, 
Boston 15, Massachusetts 


Mary Miller Patton, American University, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sister Frances Regin, C. S. J., College of Saint 
Rose, Albany, New York 

David A. Richardson, Clark College, Atlanta, 
Georgia 

Josephine G. Rickard, Houghton College, 
Houghton, New York 

Samuel J. Rogal, Waynesburg College, Waynes- 
burg, Pennsylvania 

James Sanders, Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, New Jersey 

Genevieve W. Sandhop, Sam Houston State 
College, Huntsville, Texas 

Charley L. Sandifer, Chowan College, Mur- 
feesboro, North Carolina 

Sister Catherine Siena, H. H. M., St. John 
College, Cleveland 13, Ohio 

Esther Sloan, College of Emporia, Emporia, 
Kansas 

Darwin T. Turner, A. and T. College, Greens- 
boro, North Carolina 

Audrey Valaske, St. Mary of the Woods, Terre 
Haute, Indiana 

Herman P. Wilson, William Jewell College, 
Liberty, Missouri 

Don Yost, Newbury Park Academy, Newbury 
Park, California 


4, Special Problems of the C/C Course in Technical Schools 


Workshop 4 wrestled a diversity of 
problems. First it attempted to define 
the “C/C Course in Technical Schools.” 
Members described the courses offered 
in their institutions and discussed the 
designation, “technical schools,” as it ap- 
plied to a workshop composed of part- 
icipants from twenty institutions, most 
of which had Liberal Arts schools or col- 
leges offering degrees—some even grant- 
ing the Ph.D.—to the English major. 
Consensus was that the Workshop 
should study special problems related 
to the C/C course or courses designed 
especially for the student in engine- 
ering, the sciences, or other highly 
specialized “technical” field. This course 
is frequently called “Technical English,” 
offered in the junior-senior year in most 
of the twenty institutions represented, 
but in the sophomore in some. Some 
strongly objected to the name “technical 
English.” Under whatever name, the 


course presumably prepares the student. 


for professional or semi-professional 
composition, written and oral. Of these 
twenty institutions, five require some 
oral composition and public speaking; 


others encourage students to take some 
speech courses as electives. Although 
their ideas about content and approach- 
es dffered, all present agreed that the 
primary purpose of the course was to 
teach composition. Early consensus was 
that the course should be dedicated to 
the teaching of “good” English, not tech- 
nical English. 

That this C/C subject is frequently 
thought of as a “service course” was 
recognized. Several expressed strong dis- 
approval of the attitude, and stronger 
disapproval of admitting it. A few spoke 
in defense of the designation. Most con- 
fessed that the fact was inescapable, 
though the name was nauseous. Some 
proposed that instructors dedicate them- 
selves more wholly to the humanistic ap- 
proach in this course for engineers, et al., 
and thereby remove the stigma. A quick 
poll of the Workshop revealed that for 
graduation from their institutions’ en- 
gineering schools 18 to 25% of the total 
hours must be in the humanities. (The 
ASEE requirement is 20%.) Some 
piously professed to see an encouraging 
resurgence of interest in and demand 
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for the humanities. These strains sweet 
to CCCC professorial ears, played softly 
for the duration of the Workshop, and 
in the concluding session the group re- 
stated its belief in a broad humanistic 
approach as the most likely to produce 
good writers. The Workshop believed, 
in the main, that recommended reading 
should be largely literary rather than 
scientific or technical; and that in the 
C/C course, the instructor should relate 
literature and the fine arts—music, paint- 
ing, the theatre, the movies. Instructors 
in or near large cities told of encourag- 
ing their engineering students to attend 
the opera and the ballet, and to pay ex- 
tended visits to museums and to exhibits 
of the fine arts. Several Workshop mem- 
bers find such activities a most valuable 
adjunct to the C/C course in technical 
schools. Some testified that the students 
who came to college to major in engine- 
ering or other branches of technology 
are changing in increasing numbers to 
newly discovered interests in the Liberal 
Arts. There was much interesting, and 
perhaps relevant, discussion of the diver- 
sity of courses offered for the non-Eng- 
lish major—courses presumably designed 
to convert these students from the error 
of their ways. One reported that in his 
college a new course entitled “World 
Problems” will form the basis of study 
for advanced composition; another dis- 
cussed a course using selections from 
World Literature, selections chosen for 
their importance and _provocativeness 
rather than for their tracing racial and 
historical development. 

Others, however, pointed out that 
99% of the writing that must later be 
done by persons who are now students 
in the C/C course(s) being discussed 
will be “technical’—lean, clear-cut, to 
the point. Dorelle Heisel, Co-Secretary, 
Writes: “I sense that the workshop mem- 
bers believe that technical writing must 
be about scientific matters, in which 
they have no training and less interest. 








They see themselves doing grease mon- 
key jobs on physics papers for spelling 
errors, and would die first. I think our 
whole trouble is in that one word, ‘tech- 
nical.” In refutation of the suggested 
increase in the humanistic approach as 
the solution of the problems being dis- 
cussed, she writes: “My minority opinion 
(is) that there is such a thing as tech- 
nical presentation, and that reading 
and writing about literature doesn't 
teach it.” No one seriously suggested 
Addison as a mcdel for technical writers. 
The New Yorker might help, but is 
hardly the model. Walter J. Miller's 
“Classics of Engineering Literature,” 
College English, XIX (Nov. 1957), 61-67, 
was suggested. 

Several reported that they or other 
teachers of the C/C course were serving 
as technical consultants and_ technical 
writers for industry on parttime or sum- 
mer work basis. The experience, they 
felt, was highly beneficial, professionally 
even more than financially. From each 
experience good models for composition 
may evolve. 

There was an interesting discussion 
of the use of the teaching machine. Pro- 
fessor Dandridge reported that with 
such a machine in book form a high de- 
gree of success had been reached in 
teaching the mechanics of composition 
to twelve sub-freshman at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, but that these students 
showed no transfer of this knowledge 
when they attempted composition. 
Others reported that they were experi- 
menting with teaching machines, but 
that they were not ready to report re- 
sults. 

Some members of this Workshop, 
scheduled for four sessions, lamented 
that such scheduling prohibited their 
attending other workshops. They desired 
cross-pollination of ideas through visits 
to other workshops, but hesitated to cut 
the workshop with which they had be- 


gun. Three-session workshops, placed 
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on a staggered schedule, might permit 
such visiting. 





Chairman: Kline A. Nall, Texas Technological 
College 

Co-Chairman: Albert B. Brouse, Case Institute 
of Technology 

Secretary: Katherine Powers, Tennessee Poly- 
technic Institute, Cookeville 

Co-Secretary: Dorelle Heisel, Ohio College of 
Applied Science, Cincinnati 

Russell K. Alspaugh, U. S. Military Academy 

Samuel I. Bellman, California Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Pomona 

Peg Blickle, Ohio State University 

Robert O. Boothe, California State Polytechnic 
College 

Ralph L. Brady, U. S. Merchant Marine Aca- 
demy, Kings Point, N. Y. 
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Edmund P. Dandridge, University of Michigan 

Herman A. Estrin, Newark College of Engi- 
neering 

BRB. b. Perel, Michigan College of Mining and 
Technology 

Myra B. Hicks, Ohio State University 

Margaret Y. Jackson, Agriculture and Techni- 
cal College, Greensboro, N. 

James R. Kintz, U. S. Military Academy 

Franklin Norvish, Northeastern University, 
Boston 

Donald Novick, Mohawk Valley Technical In- 
stitute, Utica 

Ross D. Sackett, Charles Merrill Publishing 


Co. 

Howard P. Vincent, Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology 

J. Sherwood Weber, Pratt Institute 

Charles E. Welch, Jr., Philadelphia College of 
Pharmacy and Science 


5. Modification in Content and Use of 
National Entrance and Placement Tests 


The nature of the workshop topic 
made it necessary to spend a consider- 
able amount of time establishing a com- 
mon basis for discussion. The work- 
shop examined the special brochure de- 
scribing in detail the Scholastic Apti- 
tude Test and the interlinear test of the 
College Entrance Examination Board. 
Through the courtesy of the directors 
of the American College Testing Pro- 
gram, the workshop was able to study 
examinations administered last year 
under that program. Study of these 
materials, combined with information 
supplied by representatives of the two 
national testing programs, provided the 
background for the workshop’s survey 
of its problem. 

From the discussion it was clear that 
whatever ills may attend the growing 
use of these examinations, the fault does 
not lie with the testing agencies or the 
makers of the tests. The test-makers do 
not claim that their scores are infallible 
measures or predictors. More aware than 
some of their critics of the inadequacies 
of the examinations, they know that the 
tests try to give a quantitative score of 
something which remains—at least in our 
present state of knowledge—an unquant- 
ifiable characteristic. However, it is 
clear that colleges generally believe that 





some sort of measurement, fallible 
though it may be, is better than no 
measurement. One of the test represent- 
atives commented, “I have always re- 
garded testing as a necessary evil.” 

The testing agencies are constantly 
working to improve their tests. The 
movement from essay or free response 
answers toward more objective re- 
sponses is unlikely to be reversed. As 
the number of tests being administered 
each year increases, the difficulty of ob- 
taining reliable scores become greater; 
even the CEEB interlinear test may soon 
bow to this inevitability. Therefore, 
efforts must be directed toward improv- 
ing objective tests, rather than attempt- 
ing to substitute free response tests for 
them. 

Some members of the workshop with 
wide experience in test making suggest- 
ed that there is a great need for basic 
research to determine more precisely 
just what we mean when we speak so 
glibly of “writing skills.” We can hardly 
expect to test these abilities when we 
do not in fact know exactly what they 
are. At present we are measuring things 
which may have a high correlation with 
writing ability, but which are probably 
not in themselves “writing skills.” 

Abuses will accompany national test- 
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ing if those who use the scores place 
undue emphasis upon them and consider 
them more reliable than the testers 
claim them to be. Representatives of the 
testing agencies urged that scores be 
used as only one piece of evidence, to be 
combined with other information, such 
as class standing and teacher recom- 
mendations, for admitting students to 
college. The ACT provides a validation 
service for its member colleges which 
will show correlations between test 
scores and college grades; these studies 
may enable a college to use the test 
scores for placement purposes. The 
CEEB member colleges have, through 
long experience with the examinations, 
generally worked out their own valida- 
tions. Some schools are experimenting 
with using CEEB scores for placement, 
but it is too soon to know how effective 
these efforts will be. 

The workshop discussed the Advanced 
Placement Examination in English at 
some length. There was great interest 
in the effect which this program may 
have on both the high schools and the 
colleges. The hope was expressed that 
the improvement in college preparation, 
through the introduction of advanced 
placement courses, may result in raising 
the level of college instruction. That is, 
we may look forward to a time when 
advanced placement courses will be- 
come the normal college preparation; 
then colleges will be forced to do some- 
thing about their routine and uninterest- 
ing courses in freshman English. In the 
transitional period, it is to be feared 
that many students arriving eager and 
thirsty from a stimulating high school 
course may find their first encounter 
with college English a dreary and arid 
experience. Certainly it has not yet been 
generally recognized that improvement 
at the secondary level should have as its 
corollary improvement at the college 
level. 

The workshop was particularly indebt- 


ed to Mr. Fred I. Godshalk, Director of 
English Testing at the Educational 
Testing Service, and Professor Gerhard 
Friedrich of Cedar Crest College, a 
member of the committee which de- 
veloped the Advanced Placement Ex- 
amination in English. Their knowledge 
of testing problems and their frankness 
in discussing the problems contributed 
greatly to the success of the meeting. 


Chairman: Frank S. Hook, Lehigh University, 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 

Co-Chairman: Paul M. Bechtel, Wheaton Col- 
lege, Wheaton, Illinois 

Secretary: M. F. Coulson, Fort Hays Kansas 
State College, Kansas 

Co-Secretary: Sister M. Judith, O. S. B., Villa 
Madonna College, Covington, Kentucky 

Resource: William F. Belcher, North Texas 
State College, Denton, Texas 

Carl E. Ladd, Science Research Associates, 
Chicago, Illinois 

James M. Dunlap, North Carolina Department 
, Public Instruction, Raleigh, North Car- 
olina 

S. A. Kendrick, Re Entrance Examination 
Board, New York, N. 

Sister Agnes Therese, C. S. J., Catholic School 
Board, Cleveland, Ohio 

William J. Dempsey, Loyola University, Chi- 
cago 

Clarence Derrick, University of Florida 

Pauline Duckworth, U. S. Civil Service Com- 
mission, Washington 2p, D. C. 

Gerhard Friedrich, Cedar Crest College, Al- 
lentown, Pa. 

Victor Gimmestad, Illinois State Normal 
University, Normal Ill. 

Fred I. Godshalk, Educational Testing Service, 
Princeton, N. im 

Dorothy Green, U. S. Civil Service Commission, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Herbert Hackett, State University of New York, 
Buffalo 

David Harris, American University Language 
Center, Washington, D. C. 

May M. a Edgewood High School, Pitts- 
burgh 18, 

Mother Jean a Marymount College, Ar- 
lington, Va. 

Margaret Kauffman, Walter Johnson High 
School, Rockville, Md. 

J. Marie McCleary, Texas Southern University, 
Houston 

Father T. Peyton, N. M., Maryknoll Junior 
Seminary, Clarks Summit, Pa. 

Selena B. Robinson, Norfolk Division, Vir- 
ginia State College, Norfolk 

Edwin T. Sandberg, Wartburg College, Waver- 
ly, Iowa 

Emile O. Schmidt, Springfield College, Mass. 

Macklin Thomas, Chicago City Junior College 

Robert B. Thornburg, Juniata College, Hunt- 
ingdon, Pa. 

Harriette N. Trumpore, Union Junior College, 
Cranford, N. J. 

Jack E. Venema, Pace College, 41 Park Row, 
New York 
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Kenneth G. Weihe, Fairmont State College, 
W. Va. 

Mrs. Kenneth G. Weihe, Fairmont State Col- 
lege, W. Va. 


Ruth Jones Wilkins, Madison College, Harri- 
sonburg, Va. 

Donald L. Young, Eastern Nazarene College, 
Quincy 20, Mass. 


6. Grammar and Usage in the Composition/Communication Course 


The Workshop Chairman opened the 
session by reviewing the attitudes of 
preceding workshops toward grammar 
in the freshman course. He stated, in 
essence, that at the Philadelphia meet- 
ing the Workshop took a conservative 
position toward this problem. However, 
at the Cincinnati meeting the group 
appeared to be more flexible, allowing 
some latitude toward the problem of 
formal grammar. At that time, also, he 
pointed out, the term “structural ling- 
uistics” became important. 

The Chairman next defined grammar 
as “the various forms used in expression” 
and having as its basic value: 

1. Aid in the correct use of standard 

spoken language 

2. Aid in the correct use of standard 

written language 

The members of the workshop felt that 
the teacher is obligated to attempt to 
teach students how to develop some 
mastery of spoken English. This can be 
done by teaching a minimum of func- 
tional rules. The student can also learn 
certain grammatical principles by in- 
tensive reading of good literary works. 
Certainly a knowledge of words, claus- 
es, and phrases would be helpful to any 
person using language or trying to de- 
velop sentence mastery. 

Students who are learning to write 
must develop the skill through practice. 
They must first learn the rules of punc- 
tuation as aids to good expression. Then 
they must understand that home know- 
ledge of functional grammar can assist 
them in reaching their goal of clear ex- 
pression. One resource member went so 
far as to advocate setting up a contem- 
porary functional grammar based on the 
usage in The Saturday Evening Post, 


The New York Times, and The Christian 
Science Monitor. Since usage is a deter- 
mining factor in what is to be judged 
correct, these sources would represent 
some of the best examples for the writer. 
Moreover, teachers are to discuss papers 
with their students. They must employ 
certain grammatical terms; hence stu- 
dents ought to know some of these in 
order to understand their own problems. 

Finally, the thesis of teaching gram- 
mar as a disciplinary device was not 
favorably received by the Workshop 
members. They felt grammar taught for 
this reason was a waste of energy and 
time. Only exposure to good usage and 
constant practice with grammar will im- 
prove expression. 

Most members of the Workshop be- 
lieved that grammar should be a part 
of the freshman course. This study pro- 
vides a student with a minimum group 
of terms which will help him to under- 
stand his expression, both spoken and 
written. In deference to a minority, 
however, it can be said that one member 
felt that grammar should be thrown out 
and kept out of freshman English. He 
said his reason was based on the idea 
that grammar must be taught in ele- 
mentary and secondary school. After 
that time, he contended, little is gained 
by teaching grammar. 

The Workshop members decided that 
the problem was important enough to 
be continued at the next meeting. 
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James T. Barrs, Northeastern University, Bos- 
ton 
L. E. Bevins, State Teachers College, Towson, 


Sue M. Brett, Board of Education, Montgomery 
County, Md. 

Florence B. Butler, Roberts Wesleyan College, 
North Chili, N. Y. 

Edward J. Collahan, College of the Holy Cross, 
Worcester, Mass. 

Charis E. R. Crosse, Maryland State College, 
Princess Anne 

Sister M. Demetria, Georgian Court College, 
Lakewood, N. J. 

William J. Dempsey, Layes University, Cheoy, 
Illinois 

John Deputy, Ferrum Junior College, Va. 

R. L. Dowell, McLean High School, Va. 

William P. Dutch, Clark College, Atlanta, Ga. 

Frances R. Eskins, Scott, Foresman and Com- 


pany 
Alfred Farrell, Lincoln University, Pa. 
Alice Farrison, North Carolina College, Dur- 


am 

Edward W. Farrison, North Carolina College, 
Durham 

Hazel H. Fesgans, American University, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

DeLois M. Flemons, Morgan State College, 
Baltimore 

A. H. Friend, Western Reserve University 

John C. Garrieto, Hollins College, Va. 

Lawrence B. Goodrich, New York State Uni- 
versity, Oneonta 

Cleo J. Gray, Virginia Union University, 
Richmond 

Susan E. Harman, University of Maryland 

Ruth M. Harris, Edinboro State College, Pa. 

James T. Hill, University of Baltimore 

Raymond Hull, State College, Indiana, Pa. 

Edwin C. Heinle, Wagner College, Staten Is- 
land, N. Y. 

Willetta C. Jack, Lock Haven State Teachers 
College, Pa. 


Edward Jones, Louisiana Polytechnic Institute 

Emily M. Madden, Virginia State College, 
Petersburg 

Ambrose N. Manning, East Tennessee State 
College, Johnson City 

Isabelle Martin, Gwynn Park High School, 
Brandywine, Md. 

W. M. McDwaine, Randolph-Mason College, 
Ashland, Va. 

Everett C. Morston, Northeastern University, 
Boston, Mass. 

Lucretia B. Mueller, Huntington College, Hunt- 
ington, Ind. 

Irene A. Keller, Mt. Penn High School, Mt. 
Penn, Pa. 

Zelma Leonhard, University of Illinois, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

James J. O’Connor, Mt. Penn High School, 
Mt. Penn, Pa. 

W. E. Page, State Teachers College, Towson, 


Md. 

Charles A. Ray, North Carolina College, Dur- 
ham, N. C. 

Richard K. Redfern, State College of Educa- 
tion, New Paltz, N. Y. 

Harvey S. Reed, University of Baltimore, Bal- 
timore, Md. 

Robert P. Saalbach, Indiana State Teachers 
College, Terre Haute 

Joseph Sergent, Mt. Vernon Junior College 

Lawrence V. Short, University of Baltimore 

H. P. Smith, North Hills Schools, Pittsburgh, 


Pa. 

Martha C. Stone, University of Maryland 

Harriete N. Trumpore, Union Junior College, 
Cranford, N. J. 

J. H. Walker, University of Maryland 

Patricia E. Waters, West Liberty State Col- 
lege, W. Va. 

Maude Wheller, Livingstone State College, 
Salisbury, N. C. 

Herman P. Wilson, William Jewell College, 
Liberty, Mo. 

Mary Wisehart, Free Hill Baptist Bible Col- 
lege, Nashville, Tenn. 


7. Structural Linguistics in the C/C Classroom 


This workshop was conducted primar- 
ily as a panel discussion with audience 
participation. The officers, in turn, pre- 
sented general statements which were 
then thrown open for discussion, the 
chief purpose being the dissemination 
and exposition of views held in common 
by students of descriptive linguistics 
rather than the development of new con- 
cepts. The views which were handled 
in this manner were fundamental to 
teaching the use of language, and little 
attention was given to rival approaches 
within linguistics. A review of these dis- 
cussions would add nothing to what is 
already in print, but actual participants 
in the workshop were able to clarify 
their notions through open discussion 


and to consider the practical significance 
of the views. 

The final session was given over to 
examining some classroom materials de- 
veloped at the General Motors Institute 
and to exchanging experience with the 
problems arising from the fact that Eng- 
lish language study is sequential but 
teachers differ in their knowledge of 
descriptive principles and of the results 
of descriptive study. There was general 
agreement on the need for constant re- 
evaluation of all statements made about 
the language and on the danger in sim- 
ply substituting cne dogmatism for an- 
other. 


Chairman: Sumner Ives, North Texas State 
College 
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Co-Chairman: Samuel R. Levin, Western Re- 
serve University 

Secretary: Frederick Durham, Boston Univer- 
sity 

Resource: Earle G. Eley, Chicago City Junior 
College 

J. J. Lamberts, Arizona State University 

Carl A. Lefevre, Chicago Teachers College 

Falk S. Johnson, University of Illinois, Chicago 

Sr. Mary Adrian, Georgian Court College, 
New Jersey 

Marguerite M. Bangert, Wright Junior College, 
Chicago 

Mary B. Barrett, Orange County Community 
College, New York 

D. E. Baughan, University of Florida 

Corinne J. Brown, Terrele, Washington, D. C. 

Sr. Mary Caritas, R. S. M., Mt. St. Agnes 
College 

Stella S. Center, New York University 

J. O. Connor, Mt. Penn High School 

Herman Contreras, Indiana University 

Jay L. Curtis, Madison College 

Robert Dalzeil, Iowa State Teachers College 

Wilma R. Ebbitt, University of Chicago 

Sr. M. Faith, R. S. M., Mt. St. Agnes College 

Eleanor R. Garner, Lycoming College 

James R. Green, Indiana State College 

Nancy R. Green, West Liberty State College 

Constance B. Hieatt, Queensborough Commun- 
ity College. 

P. Hobbs, State Teachers College, Maryland 

John C. Hodges, University of Tennessee 

Mary Ann G. Hood, The American University 

Eleanor B. James, Maryland State College 
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Nortbey Jones, Howard University 

Irene A. Keller, Mt. Penn High School 

W. J. Knightley, Wilson College 

Helen Lefevre, Wright Junior College, Chicago 

John J. McAuliffe, American University 

Virginia McDavid, Chicago Teachers College 

Vincent J. McNamara, College Militaire Royal, 
Canada 

Verna L. Newsome, University of Wisconsin, 
Milwaukee 

William R. North, State College, Pa. 

Beryl M. Parrish, Bowling Green State Uni- 
versity 

Isabel K. Patterson, State College, Pa. 

Clifford H. Prator, University of California, 
Los Angeles 

a gy J. Roth, Washington Missionary Col- 
ege : 

George B. Schick, Purdue University 

Emile O. Schmidt, Springfield College 

Elizabeth M. Schneider, University of Cincin- 
nati 

William Schwab, Michigan State University 

R. Seott, University of Buffalo 

Edith Stone, Washington Missionary College 

G. Dick Thomson, State University Agriculture 
and Technological Institute 

R. A. Toerne, Illinois Institute of Technology 

Priscilla Tyler, Harvard University 


R. W. Wallace, State University Agriculture 
and Technological Institute 


Gordon Wilson, Miami University 


Frances S. Woods, Washington Missionary 
College 


8. The C/C Course for the Gifted Student 


Each session of the workshop was de- 
voted to a separate, general aspect of 
the topic, but certain problems and con- 
cepts arose in the first session which an- 
ticipated the later sessions or in them 
continued to draw our attention. 

The high schools are trying to pro- 
vide for their gifted students but are 
running into difficulties which involve 
and affect the college programs. High 
school courses are built upon assump- 
tions of varying nature and limited ac- 
curacy about the nature and demands 
of college courses, often to the extent 
that the high school course is a deliber- 
ate duplication, or at best an anticipa- 
tion, of a specific college course. The 
effectiveness of the high school courses 
can only be measured then by (1) ob- 
jective evidence of a student’s success 
in college (his grades) and (2) the 
student’s subjective evaluation of how 


— high school prepared him for col- 
ege. 


That the course for the gifted stu- 
dent, at any level, should be enriched 
was agreed upon, but in talking of prac- 
tices the discussants made it clear that 
for some of them enrichment meant 
that the gifted student would read more 
books than the regular student or, and 
this is perhaps limited to the high school, 
do work which the student would, in 
the present nature of things, be asked 
to repeat. 

The coordination of high school and 
college programs, not only for the gifted 
student, which obviously is becoming 
more necessary as the high schools im- 
prove their programs, is made more 
difficult by the problem both levels have 
in selecting the gifted student. The high 
schools, perhaps, because of the greater 
uniformity within and among school 
systems and because they tend to set 
up more structured courses, seemed 
more confident that they were getting 
the proper students. At the colleges 
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represented as few as 17 students were 
selected from a freshman class of 1700 
and as many as 500 from a class of some- 
thing more than 2500—a range from the 
highly exceptional to the competent. 
Nevertheless the entire group agreed 
that these students, despite their differ- 
ences in kind and degree, were assumed 
to have a better educational or intellec- 
tual background than other students, a 
greater ability in reading and writing, 
were quicker in studies, more self-mo- 
tivated, more receptive to new ideas, 
more flexible intellectually, more able to 
see relationships and therefore able to 
assimilate and integrate knowledge of 
any kind, and had an articulateness 
which was often excessive. 

If these are common characteristics 
of gifted students, the very similarities 
are a cause of some effective differences. 
Such persons may be shy or aggressive, 
seclusive or gregarious, silent or talka- 
tive. Their variety accounts for the vari- 
ety of treatment accorded them by vari- 
ous teachers and schools. Some sug- 
gested individual instruction, instruction 
of groups of four to ten, and instruction 
in groups of usual class size. The gifted 
student should be separated from others, 
identified, praised, pushed. He should 
be nurtured, but in the same nest as his 
fellows. He should be given more to 
read and write; less to read and write, 
but be asked to contribute more of his 
own thoughts. He should be given more 
difficult things to read and more diffi- 
cult topics to write on. He should be in- 
troduced to, trained in, encouraged in 
creative writing. He should, even more 
than his lesser fellows, be confined to 
rigorous training in expository prose. The 
student should individually follow a self- 
chosen program more or less directed 
by a teacher; he should have no direc- 
tion that he does not seek; he should be 
given free individual selection of books 
and writing based upon prepared lists; 
he should study literature rather than 


composition. Some wanted to discipline, 
some to motivate, some to turn loose 
the gifted student. 

The problems which the workshop 
concentrated upon, which are being 
solved in a variety of ways for the mom- 
ent but which will always need solving 
again, were (1) coordination of high 
school and college programs, (2) defini- 
tion (identification by tests seems to be 
adequate) of the gifted student; who he 
is, what he is, what he wants, what he 
should be given, (8) the designing of 
courses appropriate to the school’s pur- 
pose and its definition of its own gifted 
students. 


Chairman: Murray F. Kirkland, Washington 
State University 


Co-Chairman: Edith Layer, Western Reserve 
University 
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Missouri 
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Parent-Teachers Association 

Russell H. Argent, Columbia Union College, 
Maryland 

William D. Baker, State University of New 
York College of Education, Buffalo 

Virginia Ballantine, Glassboro State College, 
New Jersey 

Agathe Burckhardt, Embassy of Switzerland, 
Washington, D. C. 

Eva Burkett, Southern State College, Magnolia, 
Arkansas 

Sybil B. Corbett, Montreat-Anderson College, 
Montreat 

Ruth Davies, Ohio Wesleyan University, Dela- 
ware, Ohio 

J. H. Edwards, San Francisco State College 

M. M. Feich, McLean High School, Virginia 

Louise Rowlett Grover, Woodrow Wilson High 
School, Washington, D. C. 

Boyd Guest, New Trier Township High School, 
Winnetka, Illinois 

Robert R. Hare, University of Maryland 

Edward Jones, Louisiana Polytechnic Institute 

Theodore Keller, Lebanon Valley College, Ann- 
ville, Pa. 

Helen S. Krell, McLean High School, Virginia 

W. Grayson Lappert, Baldwin-Wallace College, 
Berea, Ohio 

M. Linney, Wingate College, North Carolina 

re J. McCafferty, College of Steubenville, 
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Patricia Morton, Glassboro State College, New 
Jersey 

Dorothy A. Nelson, Washington-Lee High 
School, Arlington, Va. 

Guss Orr, Southeastern College, Hammond, 
Louisiana 
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George Reinfeld, Glassboro State College, 
New Jersey 

Evelyn G. Rogers, University of Maryland 

Alice M. Severy, McLean High School, Virginia 

Ruthe T. Sheffey, Morgan State College, Bal- 
timore, Maryland 

John J. Solesses, College of Steubenville, Ohio 

Vivian E. Steakly, Morris Harvey College, 
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Charleston, W. Va. 

David Stryker, University of Florida 

Edwin L. Vergason, McLean High School, Vir- 
ginia 

Cratis D. Williams, Appalachian State College, 
Boone, N. C. 

Mother Winifred, R. H. S. W., Marymount, 
New York 


9. The Preparation in C/C Needed by the Secondary School Teacher 


The members of this workshop, being 
almost equally divided between second- 
ary-school teachers of English and col- 
lege instructors (of Composition/Com- 
munication, other courses in English, 
and methods courses in English), 
brought to this discussion a vital sense 
of urgency and practicality. The dis- 
cussion began with an inquiry into the 
nature of the actual C/C course in the 
secondary schools and moved into an 
inquiry into the preparation that is de- 
sirable for the teacher. The consensus 
seemed to be that stress should be laid 
on meaningful expository writing ade- 
quately analyzed by the instructor for 
thought and style as well as mechanics 
and carefully revised by the student; 
that this writing should be the out- 
growth of reading and other experiences 
of the student; that this writing, of grow- 
ing complexity, should be stressed 
throughout the high school program; 
that such courses should be planned to 
cover the whole field of English (the 
“fused” or “integrated” program); and 
that the relation of the parts to the 
whole of the course should never be 
lost sight of. 

As an outgrowth of this view of the 
English teacher’s responsibility toward 
the subject, the secondary-school teach- 
ers present were asked their opinion of 
the preparation needed for effective 
teaching of such a program. Their an- 
swers indicated the complexity of the 
task. Adequate preparation should in- 
clude a thorough mastery of the me- 
chanics and grammar of English (in 
which many beginning teachers feel in- 
secure); some study in structural lin- 





guistics to suggest what is truly impor- 
tant in grammar; knowledge of the his- 
tory and nature of language; more train- 
ing in actual composition than most 
teachers now have; study of rhetoric in 
general; courses stressing accurate read- 
ing; work in developing oral skills; logic; 
a good liberal arts background; courses 
in teaching that will help teachers to 
recognize and provide for individual 
difference in their students; and the cul- 
tivation of an abiding intellectual curi- 
osity. The scope of this preparation was 
in itself a criticism of the preparation 
for teaching English that has consisted 
too often almost exclusively of courses 
in literature. 

The responsibility forinadequate 
preparation of teachers of English does 
not, however, lie exclusively with the 
colleges. The certification laws must also 
bear part of the blame. It is now often 
possible for a person to be certified as 
competent to teach English with only 
a minor in English, and that minor 
made up of fringe courses bearing a 
title related to English—such as a course 
in public relations given under the aus- 
pices of an English department. Perhaps 
as many as one half of the persons now 
teaching English in the secondary 
schools do not have a college major in 
that field. Good teaching depends on 
a thorough knowledge of the subject. 

The well-prepared teacher in English 
should be so secure in the material and 
the philosophy of teaching implicit in 
the subject that he can be independent 
of the textbook, knowing how to plan 
for the needs of the course and using 
wisely relevant portions of a text, dis- 
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carding others. Not all that is presented 
in grammars, for instance, is of equal 
value, applicable, or even sound prac- 
tice or theory. There should be a limited 
body of functional grammar in the 
course. Perhaps we defeat ourselves by 
the repetitious teaching of grammar in 
our courses to such a degree that the 
students conclude that learning it is not 
necessary because it will inevitably be 
taught again. If handbooks were used 
chiefly as reference books after the tenth 
grade and the stress laid on writing, the 
students might come to realize the ap- 
plicability of the material. 

Colleges may help in improving the 
teaching of English not only by making 
their teacher preparatory requirements 
more realistic but also by tactful cooper- 
ation with the high schools. Such cooper- 
ation is of mutual benefit, but is most 
effective if it comes at the request of 
the high school. Colleges must avoid 
any hint of dictation. Among examples 
of effective cooperation were cited the 
Joint Statement on Freshman English 
in College and High School Preparation, 
issued by the departments of English 
in the four state-supported Indiana Col- 
leges, and the cooperative program of 
the Pittsburgh Area Schools and Car- 
negie Institute of Technology in devel- 
oping an advanced placement course in 
English. Colleges might well have a 
staff member in English whose duties 
consist in part of consultation with high- 
school teachers of English at their re- 
quest. In-service programs for teachers 
and advanced programs can be effective, 
not only for the teachers and programs 
immediately involved, but by contagion 
for all the teachers and courses of the 
schools in the area. 

Teachers of English should themselves 
be aggressive in recognizing the desir- 
ability of meeting the actual needs of 
teaching communication and composi- 
tion, instead of depending upon the ster- 
ile workbook. They should actively work 


for teaching loads and conditions that 
will enable them to do the quality of 
work they know is demanded. 

At present, real pioneering is needed. 
Colleges should pioneer in developing 
programs that will produce better round- 
ed, more informed and more effective 
teachers. Secondary schools should pio- 
neer in developing new programs of in- 
struction that will effectively challenge 
the better prepared teachers. Both 
should pioneer in developing coopera- 
tive programs of mutual benefit. 
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State College, Kearney 

Resource: John H. oettend: North Plainfield 
High School, New Jersey 

George E. Smock, Indiana State College, Terre 
Haute 

Margaret Baker, Junior High, Salem, Ohio 

Virginia eo. Student, Glassboro State 
College, A 

—— Biel, High School, Great Neck, New 
ork 

Robert O. Boothe, Calif. State Polytechnic 
College 

Theodore Brown, Red Bank High School, New 


Jersey 

Edward Callahan, College of the Holy Cross, 
Worcester 

Leonard Dass, Council Rock High School, New- 
town, Pennsylvania 

Irma D’Ettore, Student, Glassboro State Col- 
lege, N. J. 

Carolyn DeWitt, Luther Jackson High School, 
Fairfax Co., Va. 

Clarissa K. Dillard, Virginia Union University, 
Richmond, Va. 

Betty B. Gilbert, Bladensbury High School, 
Maryland 

Teresa Griffin, Virginia State College, Norfolk 

Elevynne Griffith, Suitland High School, P. 
Georzes Co., Md. 

M. Patricia Goins, Macfarland Junior High, 
Washington, D. C. 

John A. Hart, Carnegie Institute of Technology 

Harold Herman, University of Maryland 
Villetta Jack, Lock Haven State College, Pa. 

Donald Kauffman, Northwestern High School, 
Hyattsville, Md. 

Anne Kinard, ie Jr. High School, Wash- 
ington, D. 

— Kirk, “Bloomington High School, In- 


dia 

Helen “Krell, McLean High School, Virginia 

= Leab, East Tenn. State College, Johnson 

ity 

Emmeline A. Linn, Clifford Scott H. S., East 
Orange, N. J. 

J. Marie McCleary, Texas Southern University, 
Houston 

Stella M. McCleary, Waynesdale H. S., Apple 
Creek, Ohio 
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Celeste A. Meister, Macalestu College, St. Paul, 


Minn. 

Mary Mills, Wisconsin State College, White- 
water 

Ada O. Myers, Red Bank High School, New 
Jersey 

Phyllis Phillips, Pan American College, Edin- 
burg, Texas 

Elizabeth A. Pryde, Suitland Sr. H. S., P. 
Geo. Co., Maryland 

John M. Pryde, Surrattsville H. S. Clinton, 
Maryland 

Gertrude B. Rivers, Howard University, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Lois I. Rudge, McLean High School, Virginia 

F. James Rybak, University of Illinois 

Robert P. Saalbach, Indiana State College, 
Terre Haute 

Peter B. Schaffer, Council Rock High School, 
Newton, Pa. 

Anita Schmidt, Popoh Bladensburg Sr. High, 
Maryland 

W. B. Schneider, Southern Illinois University, 
Carbondale 
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Sister Agnes Therese, C. S. J., Board of Cath- 
olic Education, Cleveland, Ohio 

Sister Anne Barbara, Emmanuel College, Bos- 
ton 

Sister Gertrude Leanore, Chestnut Hill Col- 
lege, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Sister M. Adrian, Georgian Court College, 
Lakewood, N. J. 

Sister Patricia Mary, McMullen-Bayley-Ellard 
H. S., Madison, N. J 

H. P. Smith, North Hills Schools, Pittsburgh 
28... Pa. 

Laura J. Smith, Paul Jr., High School, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Waters Turpin, Morgan State College, Balti- 
more, Maryland 

Esther L. H. Williams, Wilmington Sr. High 
School, Ohio 


Eugene Webster, George School, Bucks Co. Pa. 
M. Jerry Weiss, Penn State University 


Peter Youmans, Pascack Valley Reg. H. S., 
Hillsdale, New Jersey 


10. Literature As the Core of the C/C Course 


The workshop engaged more in ex- 
ploring and debating various uses of 
literature than in trying to reach final 
agreement on what uses of it are best. 
On one basic point, however, there was 
agreement from the outset: that litera- 
ture affords not only an enlightening 
and broadening experience but an ex- 
cellent stimulus to writing for students 
of all levels of competence as writers. 
The point was established beyond de- 
bate by examples of the way literature 
is used in writing courses at an Eastern 
girls’ college, a Middle Western liberal 
arts’ college, a large municipal univer- 
sity, a teachers’ college, and an institute 
of technology. 

The question mooted at greatest 
length and with greatest warmth was 
how to achieve a fruitful relationship be- 
tween literature and student writing. 
The traditional use of literary works as 
compositional models—models of style, 
tone, and organization—had its advo- 
cates. But the use most widely agreed 
to be fruitful is that which exploits lit- 
erature’s capacity to enrich and refine 
the student’s experience and to impel 
him to communicate it as fully and as 
honestly as he can. There was some dis- 


agreement on how this capacity is best 
exploited—whether literary works should 
be treated as stimuli and examples for 
the student seeking to convey his own 
experience of his own world; or as 
routes opening for scrutiny and formu- 
lation areas of the student’s experience 
that are related to them in subject or 
theme; or simply as a part of the stu- 
dent’s experience of the world, some- 
thing to be written about directly. Each 
of these ways of treating literature was 
advocated, sometimes to the exclusion 
of alternatives and sometimes not. There 
was testimony to the success of each. 

Another question on which the work- 
shop arrived at no final agreement was 
what sort of literary work should be 
used. The view was strongly voiced that 
only short pieces should be chosen, 
works that exemplify successful com- 
munication in brief compass—nar- 
ratives, descriptions, reportage, exposi- 
tory essays, lyrics. This view was count- 
ered by testimony that longer works may 
be quite as effectively used—plays, 
novels, volumes of exposition or report- 
age. The differences on this question 
were not resolved, but it is possible that 
further discussion would have revealed 
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their source in differences of emphasis 
in teaching writing. Some kinds of liter- 
ature are perhaps more useful when the 
student is describing from observation 
or relating personal experience, other 
kinds when he is writing exposition or 
argument. The criterion for choice 
evidently shared by most of those pre- 
sent is that a literary work ought always 
to stimulate the student toward doing 
well whatever sort of writing he is be- 
ing asked to do. 

The workshop was very much con- 
cerned with how not to use literature 
in a course in writing. The teacher of 
literature, it was recognized, is always 
confronted by the temptation simply to 
teach it when opportunity offers, to 
divert attention from the often uncertain 
business of writing to what he knows 
and loves. Paradoxically, perhaps, the 
workshop concluded that literature 
should not be the “core” of the writing 
course, but an instrument in effectively 
teaching students to write. Though a 
variety of kinds of works were suggested, 
the workshop judged it best not to in- 
volve the student of writing in the ap- 
paratus of formal literary study. In gen- 
eral, the student ought not to be asked 
to do research on literature, nor should 
he be presented with the results of lit- 
erary scholarships; rather, he should be 
involved in literary works themselves. 
These considerations, the workshop rec- 
ognized, limit the teacher's choice of 
works to those that can be read without 
scholarly aids. 

Further, the workshop seemed _ to 
agree that a course in writing should 
not become a course in writing literary 
criticism. One resource person recog- 
nized the danger here in referring to 
advanced secondary-school courses 
“where abstraction seem to be too often 
the subject of study, and ill understood 
literary terms the language. Though this 
may seem a splendidly sophisticated lan- 
guage to young people, it is rarely gen- 
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uine and usable.” The experience of lit- 
erature ought to be foremost, the work- 
shop concluded, not abstract accounts 
of it—a priority which ought to obtain 
even in those uncommon freshman Eng- 
lish courses where the study of literature 
and the practice of writing are given co- 
ordinate emphasis. 

The officers :of the workshop would 
add two concluding notes. We are grate- 
ful to Professor Walker Gibson of New 
York University who joined us as a re- 
source person during our second and 
third meetings and contributed reward- 
ingly to our discussion. And we are 
gratified by attendance at the workshop, 
which began with forty people and 
swelled to a hundred or more. 


Chairman: Neal Woodruff, Jr., Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology 


Co-Chairman: Alexander D. McGibbon, 
State Teachers College, Muncie, Ind. 

Secretary: Paul Obler, Drew University, Madi- 
son, N. J 


Co-Secretary: Mrs. A. M. Berry, North Central 
College, Naperville, Ill. 

Resource: William E. Buckler, New York Uni- 
versity 

Dorothy M. Burrows, University of Minnesota 

Caroline G. Mercer, Vassar College 

Thomas L. Abrams, C. E. Merrill Books 

Rachel A. Ames, McLean High School, Virginia 

Robert Barnes, Lamar State College, Beau- 
mont, Texas 

ae a fo Berke, Drew University, Madison, 


Ball 


Charles C. Chadbourne, Jr., Louisiana Poly- 
technical Institute 

Sister Mary Charles, I. H. N., 
College, Immaculate, Pa. 

Mother Collette, R. S. H. M., Marymount Col- 
lege, Tarrytown, N. Y. 

Rachel Crown, Huntington College, Indiana 

Linnie Deith, Columbia Union College, Takoma 
Park, Md. 

Sister Mary Emmanuel, C. R. S. M., Gwyness 
Mercy Jr. College, Pennsylvania 

M. M. Fricks, McLean High School, Virginia 

Cladys Forde, Colby College, Waterville, 
Maine 

Robert W. Gray, Washington and Jefferson 
College 

Sister Mary Hortense, College 
Hearts, Fall River, Mass. 

— F. Irmscher, University of Washing- 
on 

Charles D. Klingler, Manchester College, In- 
diana 

Elizabeth S. Layton, Bethesda-Chevy Chase 
High School, Bethesda, Md. 

Muriel McClenahan, George Washington Uni- 
versity 

Helen McNamara, Newark, N. J. 

Mrs. James W. Madden, Lycoming College, 
Williamsport, Pa. 


Immaculate 


of Sacred 
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Marianne Musgrave, Alcorn College, Lorman, 


iss. 

Melvin D. Palmer, Western Kentucky State 
College, Bowling Green 

Mary Miller Patton, American University, 
Washington, D. C. 

Libuse L. Reed, Ohio Wesleyan University, 
Delaware, Ohio 

Irene Robin, Surrattsville High School, Clin- 
ton, 4 

Ralph Robin, American University, Washing- 


ton, D. C. 

June Shurtleff, Washington-Lee High School, 
Arlington, Va. 

— P. Sims, Virginia State College, Peters- 
urg 

Sister Loretta Julie Snyden, Emmanuel Col- 
lege, Boston 

Paul Sportn, University of Buffalo, New York 
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William E. Stahr, University of Maryland 
Sister Anne Thomas, College of Sacred Heart, 
Fall River, Mass. 
Helen Tucker, Marjorie Webster Junior Col- 
lege, Washington, D. C. 
—— Vannoy, State University of New York, 
elhi 


Teresa R. Varni, Newark, N. J. 

Rev. Linus Walker, O. P., Providence College, 
Rhode Island 

Tipson M. Westfall, Mount Vernon Junior 
College, Washington, D. C. 

Frances E. White, Chowan College, Murfees- 
boro, N 

Mother Winifred, R. S. H. 
College, Tarrytown, N. Y. 

Samuel K. Workman, Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology 


M., Marymount 


11. Problems of the C/C Course in the Two-Year Colleges 


The workshop opened with a brief 
paper presented by Mr. Kroeger of Flint 
which outlined the varied English of- 
ferings of a large Michigan community 
college and the problems found in such 
an offering. With this general view and 
a list of questions prepared by the work- 
shop officers a general discussion took 
place. The first question was: “Should 
transfer and terminal students be given 
the same English program, and if not, 
what basic differences should there be?” 
The answer from Mr. Throssell was that 
there should be one class for all levels. 
He and others felt that this syllabus, 
supplemented by individual conferences, 
writing labs, or extra hours of instruction 
for no credit would make this single- 
level class work for all on a “sink-or 
swim basis.” Mr. Weingarten said that 
the “community college philosophy” was 
against this idea. This philosophy, he 
said, meant that all students should 
have equal opportunities, but at differ- 
ent levels. Mr. Kroeger added that it 
was better to teach a homogenous group 
at one level than a heterogenous group 
at many levels. The basic difference in 
philosophy between the East and the 
West and Middle West noted in the 
workshop in 1960 seemed to be apparent 
here again. The junior college as a basic 
two-year transfer institution, or the com- 
munity college offering something for 


everyone beyond high school, seem to be 
the two philosophies. Nevertheless, the 
general feeling was that “we give them 
the chance,” and that if by the end of the 
first term of instruction the student has 
not come up to requirements he must 
leave. Some suggested a year period 
“for the student to find himself.” 

Everyone also agreed that conferences 
are vital to the teaching of composition, 
and that grammar should not be taught 
as a part of the transfer English program. 
In addition, the consensus was that the 
problem-solving research paper should 
be taught during the freshman year, and 
many felt that its subject matter should 
be limited to literature. Mr. Winn felt 
that the English teacher should not be 
required to read sociology, psychology, 
or science papers, but should insist that 
papers be written on subjects in the 
English discipline. 

This leads to the next question: 
“Should a community college English 
department splinter its offerings in fresh- 
man English, developing separate 
courses for students interested in liberal 
arts, science, engineering, and business?” 
Mrs. Barrett said “‘people should take 
English, not members of professions,” 
but in a course which was basically 
humanistic we should teach “positively 
for transfer,” so that our students will 
use the skills we teach them in other 
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disciplines. One way to do this would 
be to give a lecture on the specific ap- 
plications of these skills to sophomores 
in other disciplines. The English depart- 
ment should take some leadership in 
the cooperation with other disciplines 
to be sure that they get good writing. 
People in other disciplines should be 
sure when they assign research papers 
that the student knows exactly what he 
is to do. Too frequently vague assign- 
ments are given, and the English depart- 
ment is blamed when students do poor- 
ly. Another solution was suggested by 
Mr. Fleischer. He suggested that gum- 
med labels on which are printed “The 


English in this paper is unacceptable., 


See your English teacher at once,” be 
given to members of other departments 
which require papers. These instructors 
are expected to tell the student why they 
have used the label before the student 
comes to the English department. 

Mr. DeGraff asked “Where does one 
find trained staff to teach the various 
offerings in English required of a two- 
year college?” Contrary to the opinion 
of Allen Jones, of Montgomery Junior 
College, there was a general feeling 
that this was a problem, and no solution 
was seen. 

People are still teaching up to 170 
composition students as a regular load 
contrary to NCTE suggestions, and the 
only solution offered was simply to re- 
fuse to teach that many students. Ac- 
crediting associations might look at this 
critically, also. 

There did not seem to be a library 
problem, although some junior colleges 
had to use public libraries off campus, 
and one college reported a library bud- 
get of $100 a year. Generally, source 
books were not being used for research 
papers. Mr. Weingarten told how he 
provides students with mimeographed 
note cards for them to arrange and use 
as sources for an outline for a research 
paper. Many people felt that the search 
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for materials, with the oganization for 
them into a good outline which support- 
ed a thesis, was the most important part 
of the research paper. It was generally 
agreed that if the student presented an 
introduction and a conclusion written 
out, along with an outline for the body 
of a research paper, this would be suf- 
ficient. 


Chairman: Ernest Fleischer, Fashion Institute 
of Technology, New York City 


Co-Chairman: Howard Winn, Dutchess Com- 
munity College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y 

Secretary: W. I. Throssell, Chipola Junior Col- 
lege, Florida 

Co-Secretary: Amy Loomis, Vincennes Junior 
College, Indiana 

Resources: Fred Kroeger, Flint Community 
College, Michigan 

Samuel Weingarten, Wright Junior College, 
Chicago, Illinois 

—— Adams, Reinhardt College, Woleska, 

“= 

— Jean Antoine, Marymount, Arling- 
ton, 

— Barrett, Orange CCC, Middletown, 


Charles E. Bennett, Cazenovia Jr. College, 
Cazenovia, N. Y. 

Innes Boyer, Hagerstown Jr. College, Hagers- 
town, ; 

John R. Cooley, Mohawk Valley Techincal In- 
stitute, Utica, N. Y. 

Sybil B. Corbett, Montreal-Anderson College, 
Montreal, N. C. 

Daniel L. DeGraf, Muskegon C. C., Michigan 

wee, State University A. T. I., Canton, New 

or 
Jennie T. Dunn, Marjorie Webster Jr. College, 


F. Fraith Feinberg, University of Minnesota., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Burton C. Friedberg, Dutchess C. C. C., Pough- 
keepsie, New York 
— Gannon, New York State University, 
elhi 
Dorelle Heisel, Ohio College Applied Science, 
Cincinnati 
— Hendricks, Concordia, Bronxville, New 
or 
Sister M. Peter Kennedy, Nauvoo, Illinois 
M. ~ Chowon College, Murfreesboro, 


N 

oy = Mitchell, Mohawk Valley C. C. Utica, New 

ork 

W. I. Morable, Mohawk Valley C. C., Utica, 
New York 

Dorothy E. Perry, Immaculate Jr. College, 
Washington, D. C. 

Raymond Raimondi, Orange County C. C.,, 
Middletown, New York 

Ondee Rowan, Young Harris College, Young 
Harris, Georgia 

G. os > ees State University ATI, Utica, New 

Robert P. Saalbach, Indiana State Teachers 
College 

Kenneth Silver, Orange County C. C., Middle- 
town. New York 

Trumpore, Union Jr. College, Cranford, New 
Jersey 
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Margaret Tufts, Lees-Mcrae College, Banner 
Elk, North Carolina 

J. B. Varnell, Suny, College for Teachers, Buf- 
falo, New York 
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Lewis Wells, Wesley College, Dover, Delaware 

Cratis Williams, Appalachian State Teachers 
College, Boone, N. C. 

Mary Woodburn, Orange County C. C., Middle- 
town, N. Y. 


12. Rhetoric—the Neglected Art 


If rhetoric is being neglected in com- 
position/ communication courses, the 
members of the workshop needed to 
reach some common understanding of 
what was being neglected. The work- 
shop began, therefore, with a discussion 
of various definitions of rhetoric ranging 
chronologically from Aristotle to I. A. 
Richards, Porter Perrin, and Francis 
Connolly. Although the participants did 
not arrive at a precisely worded defini- 
tion on which everyone agreed, a 
generous rather than a restricted mean- 
ing of the term, embracing the principles 
of purpose, analysis, organization, sup- 
port of ideas, and their phrasing in lan- 
guage, as applied to both oral and writ- 
ten discourse, described the concept of 
the term the group wished to consider. 
Courses emphasizing rhetorical princi- 
ples it was agreed focus on all aspects 
of effective oral and written discourse 
as contrasted with courses which are 
concerned primarily with grammar and 
mechanics in writing or with literature. 


The group indicated its desire to get 
at the practical problems involved in 
teaching a course based on the study 
and application of rhetorical principles. 
To provide specific proposals for dis- 
cussion, from which the ideas of the 
group could be extended and elaborated, 
Daniel Schneider, from Brooklyn Col- 
lege, one of the resource members, pre- 
sented his view of the relation of logic 
to rhetoric and the application of logical 
principles to the development of effect- 
ive discourse. John Ostrom, from Wit- 
tenberg College, another resource mem- 
ber, explained his system of teaching 
rhetorical principles through the writing 
of paragraphs, based upon the following 


steps: (1) stating clearly a controlling 
idea in a topic sentence; (2) relating all 
“sentence-ideas” in the paragraph to 
that controlling idea; (3) checking each 
“sentence-idea” for its supportive value 
to the controlling idea; (4) determining 
the subordination and corrdination of 
ideas in terms of the controlling topic 
sentence; (5) utilizing details, illustra- 
tions, and reasons appropriately in the 
development of the paragraph; (6) ar- 
ranging ideas to provide for unity and 
coherence according to an acceptable 
pattern of development (chronological, 
logical, topical, specific to general, cli- 
matic, etc.); applying these principles 
to paragraphs of varying degrees of com- 
plexity and type (definition, analogy, 
comparison, contrast, etc.). 

The proper. subject matter (literature, 
current events, student’s personal ex- 
perience, etc.) for a course based on 
rhetorical principles was considered. 
Adherents to various points of view and 
combinations of them were represented 
in the group. Developing ability to pro- 
duce effective discourse and to keep the 
focus on the knowledge and application 
of rhetorical principles rather than some 
particular interest of preference of the 
instructor was stressed. Ultimately the 
student must generalize his ability to 
write and speak effectively to the 
various courses he is taking and will take, 
to his vocation and other communicative 
demands that will be made upon him. 
The rhetorical emphasis attempts to deal 
with discourse in all of its aspects to so 
equip the student. 


Chairman: Carl A. Dallinger, State University 
of Iowa 

Co-Chairman: Edward P. J. Corbett, Creighton 
University 
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Secretary: Charles H. Green, Arlington State 
College, Texas 

Co-Secretary: Ronald E. Freeman, University 
of Southern California 

Resource: John Ostrom, Wittenberg Univer- 
sity, Springfield, Ohio; Daniel J. Schneider, 
Brooklyn College; Joseph Schwartz, Mar- 
quette University 

Christine H. Agre, Suitland Senior High 
School, Md. 

a C. Baker, Youngstown University, 


Ohi 

Esther K. Birdsall, Mt. Vernon Jr. College, 
Washington, D. C. 

Viola Bjorholm, Nyach Missionary College, 
Nyack, N. Y. 

Fred W. Bornhauser, University of Virginia 

Elsie Borsch, Laurel High School, Laurel, Md. 

J. Anthony Bosco, Pascack Valley Regional 
High School, N. J. 

as as a Brown, Red Bank High School, 


Virginia Burke, University of Wisconsin, 
Milwaukee 

Rev. Ralph Christman, Maryknoll Jr. Seminary, 
Charles Summitt, Pa. 

Thomas J. Creswell, Chicago Teachers College 

Sister M. Demetria, Georgian Court College, 
Lakewood, N. J. 

Katherine Greaney, Supervisor, Secondary 
English Program, Montgomery County, Md. 

Eugene F. Grewe, University of Detroit 

M. A. Humphrey, University of Buffalo, N. Y. 

E. R. Hutchison, State University, College of 
Education, Potsdam, N. Y. 

Robert L. Kellogg, University of Virginia 

Lowell La Terza, New Jersey State Colloge, 
Glassboro 


Evelyn M. M. oer ge Southern Missionary 
College, Collegedale, Tenn. 

Gordon Madewick, Southern Missionary Col- 
lege, Collegedale, Tenn. 

Wm. G. Marohle, Chowan College, Murfresbro, 


N. C. 

John J. Monroe, George Washington Univer- 
sity, Washington, D. 

Ada Myers, Red Bank High School, N. J. 

Kathleen M. Nagle, South Dakota State Col- 
lege, Brookings 

John P. Noonon, Kansas State University 

Margaret O’Halloran, New Jersey State Col- 
lege, Glassboro 

— North Carolina College, Durham, 


Dorothy E. Perry, Immaculata Jr. College, 
Washington, D. C. 

Edwin W. Robbins, Ohio State University 

W. B. Schneider, Southern Illinois University, 
Carbondale 

Muriel Seelye, Mount Vernon Junior College, 
Washington, 

Clara M. Siggins, Boston College, Chestnut 
Hill, Mass. 

Barbara Stevenson, University of Maryland 

E. W. Wages, Mt. Vernon Junior College, 
Washington, D. C. 

Ferdinand J. Ward, C. M., DePaul University, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Harold C. Wells, The Wheatley School, Old 
Westbury, N. Y. 


Egan Williams, Chowan College, Murfresbro, 


aN. 


Esther L. W. Williams, Wilmington Sr. High 
School, Ohio 


Frank E. Zapalton (No other identification) 


13. Bridging the Gap between Secondary School and College: 
Cooperation in State and District Associations 


The “gap” between secondary school 
and college must be bridged by the stu- 
dent, and he does this best when the 
gap is reduced. Cooperation in the form 
of exchange of information and in-ser- 
vice teacher education is the greatest 
need. Schools need more information 
about standards of English required in 
college and about performances of their 
students in Freshman English. Chair- 
men of high school English departments 
might take greater responsibility and in- 
itiative in obtaining such information. 
Teachers might also be encouraged to 
visit colleges and gain first-hand ex- 
perience with course requirements. Con- 
versely, college instructors need to know 
more intimately the problems faced by 
high school teachers in preparing for 
college English. If it is too mundane a 
request to ask college teachers to visit 


high schools, they might at least assume 
more responsibilities as speakers, judges, 
and consultants in the local schools. Col- 
lege professors have often found serving 
on high school evaluation teams a re- 
warding experience. Keeping abreast 
with the latest developments in English 
is the chief problem of in-service teacher 
education. Colleges can do much to 
bridge the gap through bringing to the 
high school teacher knowledge about 
developments in linguistics, literary 
criticism, composition techniques, and 
testing. 

In remote areas single colleges can 
become centers of information and as- 
sistance to English teachers. Some col- 
leges invite area teachers to an annual 
program of speakers and panel discus- 
sions. Others invite teachers and princi- 
pals to a day of visiting with former stu- 
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dents. Some larger colleges and univer- 
sities have been appointing recently co- 
ordinators of English and language arts 
who carry on valuable liaison activities. 
The college director of Freshman Eng- 
lish is also a key person who should keep 
in close touch with high school teachers. 
Schools appreciate reports from colleges 
on standardized test performances in 
English of their students whenever this 
service is provided. A good example of 
cooperation is the case of colleges which 
give advanced standing, with or without 
credit, to winners of NCTE Achieve- 
ment Awards. In metropolitan centers, 
colleges should cooperate in these ser- 
vice efforts to avoid conflicts, duplica- 
tion, and inordinate demands on the 
high school teachers’ time. 

State and district associations of Eng- 
lish teachers provide the best means 
for professional stimulus through meet- 
ings and committee activities. Many 
states now have English bulletins and 
newsletters, which are the most valuable 
means of getting nutriment to the grass 
roots. There may also be a trend de- 
veloping in the appointment of super- 
visors of English and language arts in 
state departments of education. Recom- 
mendations in the form of studies, sur- 
veys, and statements by state associa- 
tions of English teachers have been most 
effective in reforming policies and in 
improving teaching conditions. The 
Indiana Joint Statement is a good recent 
example. Such statewide efforts get re- 
sults: the Naval Academy reports that 
in 1930 Indiana ranked last in entrance 
exams to Annapolis but recently the 
state ranked third. North Carolina also 
reports success as a state organization 
in approaching the principal’s associa- 
tion—“the men who do the scheduling.” 
We must bridge the gap too between 
classroom teacher and administrator if 


teaching conditions in English are to be 
improved. 
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Workshop participants engaged in a 
discussion of controlled materials with- 
in the limits of the following structured 
agenda: (1) Identification and Introduc- 
tions: The subject defined; (2) Theory— 
The Rationale: The objectives of con- 
trolled research: (8) Methods and Prac- 
tice—The Practical Application:The use 
of controlled materials to achieve these 
objectives (types of materials, extent of 
use, variety of use, etc.); (4) Evaluation 
—The End Results: The practical advan- 
tages, inherent limitations, and abuses of 
controlled research and/or controlled re- 
search materials; (5) Forecast for the 
Future: How can controlled research 
and controlled materials be improved?; 
(6) Epilogue—Seminars (a) Published 
controlled materials texts, (b) Outlines 
of composition courses based upon or 
using controlled materials. 


“Controlled materials” was taken to 
mean bound collections of various kinds 
of sources dealing with particular sub- 
jects and designed to facilitate students’ 
mastery of the research discipline. By ex- 
tension, “controlled research” was under- 
stood to include research controlled in 
any manner; for example, control 
through the assignment of limited top- 
ics and/or through the use of mimeo- 
graphed materials. 


Among the reasons cited to justify 
the use of controlled materials were 
these: to prevent plagiarism, to eliminate 
vandalism of library holdings, to pro- 
vide the opportunity for class-shared 
study of particular problems, to per- 
mit the teacher to examine the very 
sources used by his students and to 
acquaint himself with the subject-mat- 
ter, to serve as a stepping-stone to full- 
scale “library Research,” and to save 
time in the course and both time for 
and wear on librarians. It was pointed 
out that schools with small and insuffi- 
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14. Use and Abuse of Controlled Materials for the Research Paper 






cient libraries find controlled materials 
particularly useful. 


In a general discussion of the practical 
applications of the theory of controlled 
research, a number of constructive ob- 
servations were made. Detailed study 
of specific courses based on controlled 
materials was postponed until the sec- 
ond session of the workshop. For the 
moment, to judge from the discussion, 
it became clear that controlled materials 
can be used in a variety of ways, as 
often as not in conjunction with the 
library. Statistics were supplied on the 
actual use of controlled research texts. 
The findings of a national survey were 
announced, as follows: across the nation 
33.5% of colleges and universities are 
using controlled research materials; in 
the Southeast, 24%; in the South-Cen- 
tral area, 87.5%; in the Northeast, 
54.5%; in the Midwest, 38.9%; and in 
the West, 80%. 


In evaluating controlled materials, 
workshop participants discussed their 
advantages and disadvantages and the 
abuses to which they have been or may 
be put. Among complaints registered 
were these: that many of the books of 
controlled sources are not sufficiently 
“cultural”; that there is no standard of 
excellence of editors of these books 
(some of the books are well edited, 
others are not); that too often students 
are inadequately prepared to cope with 
the materials offered them—in short, 
that many of the texts are too difficult, 
too technical, too demanding; that stu- 
dents are often subjected to instructor- 
chosen materials, since instructors are 
inclined to “play” to their favorite sub- 
jects; that instructors too often tend to 
teach subject matter rather than re- 
search; that instructors too often pro- 
ceed with controlled research on the 
mistaken notion that it is easier than 
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uncontrolled, and as a consequence 
generally fail to gain their objectives. 

In view of the proliferation of com- 
mercially published books of controlled 
materials (a bibliography of such texts 
distributed to participants listed more 
than 75 titles! ), the suggestion was made 
(perhaps semi-facetiously ) that a News- 
letter on Controlled Research books 
and/or Methods of Teaching Controlled 
Research be circulated to teachers of 
composition. By means of such a letter, 
is was argued, instructors may be kept 
up to date on available materials and 
useful techniques. 

In addition to the bibliography of pub- 
lished controlled materials texts, part- 
icipants received a bibliography of per- 
iodical pieces that have been written 
about controlled research. They also re- 
ceived outlines of courses taught by 
workshop officers—courses which were 
in one fashion or another based on con- 
trolled materials. A discussion of these 
outlines as well as of the commercially 
published controlled sources texts 
(many of which were put on display in 
the workshop area) featured the closing 
portion of the workshop. 

The point was made repeatedly and 
emphasized in the conclusion that con- 
trolled research books are not the ul- 
timate answer to the problem of how to 
teach research; they are, however, one 


approach to the problem, and they can 
be used somewhat effectively or abused 
considerably. 
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15. Teaching Machines and Programed Instruction 


Mr. P. Kenneth Kosmoski, President 
of The Center for Programed Instruc- 
tion, described the work of the Center 
as that of making programs, experiment- 
ing in schools, and disseminating infor- 
mation concerning research and experi- 
mentation in programed instruction. 

Mr. Komoski explained the objective 
of programed instruction as producing 
the kind of thinking that the teacher 
desires to produce. The process of pro- 


graming was described as: 


1. Setting the goals and defining the 
limits of the subject. 


2. Analyzing the logical and psycholog- 
ical sequences from the beginning to the 
end, step by step. 


8. Breaking each step into items 
(frames or steps), formed as information- 
laden questions, which usually require the 
student to fill in a blank. 


4. Testing the program on students and 
then revising. 
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The advantage of programed instruc- 
tion (and teaching machines) were pre- 
sented as: 


1. The opportunity for individualized 
instruction—The self-evaluating materials 
free the student to go at his own pace. 

2. The operation of reinforcement—the 
answer is accepted or corrected immediate- 
ly, thus strengthening the correct response. 

3. The removal of anxiety caused by 
competition and grades—all the questions 
must be answered correctly by all the 
students. 

4. The freeing of the teacher from the 
drudgery of marking drill papers—the 
teacher is afforded the opportunity to im- 
prove her own preparation. 

5. The motivation of a fresh approach— 
time-worn material may be taught more 
effectively by a new method. 

6. The counter-acting of the effects of 
poor teaching. 

7. The removal of social stigma for in- 
correct English usage. 

Mr. John Kelly, of the Grolier Society, 
emphasized the fact that the program is 
more important than the machine. Be- 
cause of the expense of programing and 
the lack of experimentation, the Grolier 
Society does not recommend the pur- 
chase of machines for schools. It special- 
izes in selling machines to individuals. 
There are on the market at present 
machines varying in cost from $157.50 
to $2.50. It is not yet possible to use 
programs interchangeably on machines 
of different makes. The cheapest and 
most versatile form of teaching machine 
so far is the book. 

The machine, however, has these ad- 
vantages over the book: a student cannot 
cheat by looking backward or forward, 
nor can he skip items. He must know 
the answer before he can proceed. 

The Grolier Society is concentrating 
on making and testing programs at pres- 
ent rather than machines. One form of 
experimentation concerns programing 
for good, average, and slow students. 
So far the only suggestions have been 
(1) more steps for the slower students. 
and (2) provision for skipping steps by 
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students who have shown that they un- 
derstand principle. 

In discussion it was pointed out that 
machines and programed courses must 
be used with other material and media. 
The value of the machine lies in the 
learning of material which may be trans- 
ferred to the solution of problems or to 
the acquisition of more complicated 
skills. This transfer lies in the province 
of the teacher. 

Dr. Jack Tohtz and Dr. Devra C. 
Rowland described an experiment which 
they are conducting in the application of 
the principles of programed instruction 
to a freshman composition course at 
Fairleigh Dickinson University. 

The process:of programing described 
by Mr. Komoski was followed in pre- 
paring the material. The objective was 
the correct use of grammar and rhetoric 
in expository writing. The analysis con- 
cerned the elements of a sentence and 
their relationships; such as, agreement, 
coordination, and subordination. The 
final test was agreed upon as the pro- 
duction of an impromptu expository 
theme, correct in the usage of the items 
presented by the machine. 

Involved in this experiment are two 
groups of students who showed weak- 
ness in composition. One group is using 
machines in their homework; the other 
group is using a handbook. So far, the 
group using the machines seems to be 
progressing more rapidly than _ those 
using the handbook. The real test, how- 
ever, will be the terminal behavior of 
the two groups. The experimenters ex- 
pressed the belief that the programed 
course will prove valuable in assisting 
poorly prepared freshman. 

A discussion of English 2600 produced 
both criticism and praise. Not enough 
experimentation has been done to dzaw 
any conclusions about its merit. 

The use of machines and programed 
courses for more complex and abstract 
items in composition was discussed by 
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a faculty member from Wright Junior 
College in Chicago. Before the first 
theme is assigned, a programed course 
is given which includes such principles 
as these: 

1. The difference between observed fact 
and inference 

2. Recognition of the levels of specific 
details 

3. The levels of abstraction 

4, Contrast and similarity. 

5. Recognition of technical terminology 


When these concepts are understood, 
they are used in specific instruction for 
themes. For the first theme there are 
fourteen pages of instruction; at the 
end of the course there are only a few. 

In discussion, the problem of giving 
academic grades for programed courses 
was introduced. If every student covers 
every question correctly and follows 
every instruction perfectly, how can a 
normal distribution of grades be made? 
One answer was that the test lies in the 
ability of the student to transfer the ma- 
terial to related matter; but since no 
one has yet demonstrated how to teach 
the skill of transfer, this solution was 
attacked as unfair. A better solution was 
that those who finish sooner may take 
more courses. Under the present con- 
ventional system of semesters, however, 
it is difficult to conceive of the implica- 
tions of this suggestion. More research 
will be necessary. 

The group agreed that the workshop 
had been very beneficial and that there 
were still enough questions to support 
a workshop next year. Many members 
thought that a seminar on teaching ma- 
chines and programed instruction would 
be more beneficial to a larger number. 
It was agreed to recommend both for 
consideration for the next conference. 

Mr. Komoski offered to send a free 
copy of the newsletter of the Center for 
Programed Instruction to anyone de- 
siring it. Send reguests to 8365 West End 
Avenue at 77th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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16. The Editorial Policy of College Composition and Communication 


The chairman launched the workshop 
with a mimeographed outline of CCC’s 
history and a brief comment on it. The 
two-session discussion ensuing was lively 
enough to counsel a topical rather than 
a chronological resume. 


The general character of the journal 
became one focus of attention. First, 
certain common criticisms of it were 
reported: too heavy a stress on ped- 
agogy, the shortness of reviews, articles 
on the research paper either not de- 
tailed enough to be helpful or too full 
of commonplaces. In accord with its 
evolution away from a convention news- 
letter, it was strongly felt that CCC 
should now become the authoritative 
journal in its field, it, rather than College 
English, having the right to report such 
developments as the abolition of Fresh- 
man English; and that the editor should 
make it more than formerly the reflec- 
tion of his taste and views. Against the 
argument that it is better to have an 
important article enjoy the wider circu- 
lation of College English, it was an- 
swered that CCC should be granted 
every chance to win a wider circulation: 
important articles in its field not only 
properly belong to it but would gain it 
more readers. It was agreed that some 
change should come in this direction 
though not hurried. 


Another focus of discussion was the 
content of single numbers of the journal. 
The February 1961 issue received high 
praise for its new approach, notably 
in its selection of articles with a lively 
clash of opinion; articles by D. M. Bur- 
rows (on an experiment in grading), R. 
A. Smith (a survey of English pro- 
ficiency), and John Graves (an essay- 
review) were especially commended. 
Two basic issues were warmly debated: 
(1) whether more articles should be in- 
cluded expressing provocative conjec- 
tural, and controversial ideas as against 


articles describing practical and_tech- 
nical matters of teaching (2) whether 
particular numbers should be devoted 
wholly or rather extensively to a single 
theme or problem, such as the Advanced 
Placement programs. On both points, 
the middle ground seemed most com- 
fortable.Let us have “philosophical” ar- 
ticles, but pedagogical ones, too; con- 
siderable concentration upon a subject 
is fine, but not to the point of totally 
excluding other subjects—most people 


like smorgasbord. 


Some doubted the appeal of single- 
topic numbers and advised a double 
topic; caution was urged against certain 
kinds of focused numbers, one for in- 
stance on linguistics; finally, the editorial 
complications of focused numbers were 
pointed out. It was suggested that CCC 
reprint good articles from state associa- 
tion journals; this practice would help 
them but entail the added labor of spot- 
ting and reading the items, a task which 
might be met through the broad repre- 
sentation of the Executive Committee. 
Two suggestions were made in connec- 
tion with reviews: (1) an annual review 
of books in the field and (2) an increase 
in the number of review articles. At this 
juncture it was pointed out that by an 
agreement between the editors College 
English publishes survey-reviews, CCC 
individual reviews. As an experiment it 
was proposed that CCC publish grouped 
comparative reviews. 


Among special features suggested 
were: (1) expansion of the Roving Par- 
ticipant (who could be very selective 
since he is not concerned with timing of 
the October issue and whose “firsthand” 
account could give those not at the con- 
ference a sense of attending it, with the 
caveat against not being too “social”), 
(2) a “Letter to the Editor” section 
(which would complicate the editor's 
job, require tact, raise problems of 
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length and timeliness), (3) publication 
of a membership directory, possibly 
identifying the directors of Freshman 
English programs, and (4) publication 
of a “Year’s Work in Composition,” pro- 
viding both utilitarian and prestige val- 
ue. The question of a summer supple- 
ment was raised, and two objections 
noted: lack of finance and the summer 
exodus from the groves of Academe. 
There was general agreement on certain 
principles advocated by the chairman: 
unity of some kind, continued features, 
logical sequence, and imaginative man- 
agement of editorial matter. 

The problem for securing material for 
the journal constituted a third focus of 
discussion. Three partial solutions were 
offered: increased assistance from Edi- 
torial Board members in the recruitment 
and composition of articles; active solic- 
itation of articles in addition to present 
reception of those volunteered; estab- 
lishment of a file of “special interest” 
people who may be turned to for ma- 
terials or for leads on potential authors. 
At present the principal resources of the 
editor are colleagues at his own institu- 
tion, the Executive Committee, and his 
Editorial Board and their colleagues. 
The significance of prestige loomed 
large at this point: we need prestige to 
attract good people to write for the 
journal. The dangers inherent in a shift 
to solicitation were recognized—the ex- 
clusion of little known but capable 
writers, and the commitment to request- 
ed but unacceptable material. 

The last focus of debate rested upon 
a set of problems largely concerned with 
matters of scheduling, distribution, and 
publicity. First of these was the ques- 
tion: would it be better to publish the 
convention issue (a number strongly 
supported) in May rather than October, 
since it would be useful in planning pro- 


grams? Printing conditions apparently 
exclude this possibility. Next discussed 
was the setting of subscription sched- 
ules: should subscription begin on 1 
January (as at present or on 1 May, 
when academic moves have been largely 
decided? Related to this query was an- 
other: should expired subscriptions be 
extended by a grace period? On the 
question of dating the subscription there 
was some difference of views, with con- 
venience on the side of the present pro- 
cedure; on the question of extension all 
agreed in its favor. Further in connec- 
tion with subscriptions it was suggested 
that junior memberships might be estab- 
lished for young staff members on the 
application of their institutions, with a 
reduced rate the first year of their ap- 
pointment but full fees thereafter. 
Finally, it was strongly recommended 
that arrangements should be made to 
have CCC included in one of the period- 
ical indexes, a move almost certain to in- 
crease our subscriptions and enhance the 
interest of librarians in the journal; the 
latter have always been interested in 
the convention issue and would certainly 
value the “Year’s Work” feature. In pass- 
ing it was suggested that librarians 
might very well appreciate articles in 
CCC on their function in the teaching 
of composition and communication. 
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17. Bridging the Gap between Secondary School and College 


The two highlights of the first session 
of this workshop were the distribution 
of a fairly extensive mimeographed list 
of “explicit statements” that have been 
published, and a report of an experiment 
at St. Lawrence University. 

The Workshop explored the general 
nature of the numerous statements about 
bridging the gap between high school 
and college. The conclusion was that the 
best statements were those which in- 
structed and informed but did not scold 
or attempt to fix blame. 

One attempt at bridging the gap is that 
made at St. Lawrence University, where 
a member of the college faculty is teach- 
ing a class of high school students. The 
report of this experiment was, in brief, 
that the students could not write. More- 
over, the students themselves recognized 
their need for more composition and 
more and better reading. 

The report of the St. Lawrence ex- 
periment laid bare some of the major 
problems which needed solutions, if the 
“gap” is to be bridged; just as clearly it 
indicated problems which any sort of 
explicit statement ought to comment on. 

At the second session, the workshop 
first outlined the content of its own “ex- 
plicit statement.” 

1. We would want our students to 
write better. The emphasis should be on 
expository writing. We would discourage 
letter writing and “research” projects. 
Writing might very properly be related to 
literature students are reading, but we 
should resist making new critics of our 
students. We should also discourage our 
students from writing pure impressionism. 

2. We would want our students to read 
better. The conclusion here was that stu- 
dents should be asked to read great litera- 
ture only—but “great” for the age and 
ability of the individual being taught. 

Its own “explicit statement” complet- 
ed, the workshop next speculated about 
where it—and all other comparable 
statements—could most profitably be 


sent. We decided: (1) most teachers of 


English are by this time aware that we 
are trying to bridge the gap; (2) we 
should concentrate on getting “state- 
ments” to principals, superintendents, 
school boards, stateboards, secondary 
school supervisors, directors of guidance 
and testing, and to the NEA secondary 
school principals’ magazine. 

Other recommendations: (1) we must 
continue to emphasize the problem of 
the teaching load; (2) we ought to 
hesitate before adopting any kind of 
lay reader program. Lay readers are, 
after all, non-professionals. Also, the 
teacher needs to know intimately what 
his students are doing. The solution is 
not to get lay readers, but to insist that 
teachers be given adequate time and be 
qualified, so that they can do their own 
grading. 


Robert S. Hunting, Purdue Uni- 
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Co-Secretary: Emmeline A. Linn, Clifford 
Scott High School, East Orange, N. J. 

ay er John Q. Hays, A. & M. College of 

exas 
“—- gonna, St. Lawrence University, Canton, 


Sister Mary Rose Anita, O. P., Mt. St. Mary 
Academy, Newburgh, N. Y. 

“17 Baker, Junior High School, Salem, 

io 

William Biel, Great Neck Senior High School, 
Great Neck, N.Y. 

C. L. Doane, University of Baltimore 

Donald J. Gray, Indiana University 

Ruth S. Hicks, Eastmore High School, Colum- 
bus, Ohio 

William F. Irmscher, University of Washington 

Sister Mary James, O. P., Mt. St. Mary Acad- 
emy, Newburgh, N. Y. 

Freida Johnson, Peabody College, Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Ruby Lornell, Waymoyo Regional High School, 
Litchfield, Conn. 

Stella McCleary, Waynedale High School, Ap- 
ple Creek, Ohio 

Julia Neal, State College, Florence, Ala. 

Franklin Norvish, Northeastern University, 
Boston 

Phyllis A. Rivers, Free Will Baptist College, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

= Roth, Washington Missionary College, 


Barbara W. Smith, Suitland Senior High 
School, 

Merle Smith, Highland Park Junior College, 
Michigan 
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Mary S. Snouffer, Board of Education, Prince 
George County, : 

M. Jerry Weiss, Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity 


Sue Moody White, St. Mary’s College, Md. 
Peter D. Youmans, Pascack Valley Regional 
High School, Hillsdale, N. J. 


18. Devices for Promoting Institution - Wide Responsibility 


The chairman opened the session by 
suggesting that ways must be found to 
promote a sense of responsibility for col- 
lege English in three groups of people: 
administrators, the non-English faculty, 
and the students. As a springboard for 
discussion the co-chairman then de- 
scribed a fully developed program of 
student English at the University of 
North Carolina. There the program was 
developed by a faculty committee on 
English composition, with representa- 
tives from all colleges, which continues 
to supervise the program. The English 
Department conducts a remedial lab- 
oratory, but the responsibility for refer- 
ral of students rests with the administra- 
tion and the faculty as a whole. Stu- 
dents who fail to pass an objective test 
given at the end of the sophomore year 
are required to attend the laboratory. 
Furthermore, any instructor may refer 
a student to the laboratory by attaching 
a “composition condition” slip to the 
student’s grade report, and no student 
may graduate with an unremoved com- 
position condition. 

Similar methods of referral to labor- 
atories are used at other schools. These 
methods include general composition 
tests in the junior or senior year, a 
special “English deficiency” column 
(available for use by all faculty mem- 
bers) on quarterly grade reports, ap- 
propriately worded stickers (for ex- 
ample, “The English in this paper is 
not acceptable .. .. your grade has been 
lowered”) to be attached to poorly writ- 
ten papers, and a policy on the part of 
all teachers of carefully marking one 
paper before referring a student for 
remedial work in composition. 

Much of the discussion was concerned 


with various aspects of a basic question: 
What contribution can reasonably be ex- 
pected of the non-English faculty mem- 
bers, who often allow their students to 
write carelessly or inaccurately and who 
ordinarily mark only gross mechanical 
errors, such as misspellings? The answer 
which seemed acceptable to most of the 
group was that faculty members out- 
side English should call ineffective 
writing to the attention of their students, 
should refuse to accept very poorly writ- 


.ten papers, and should refer students 


for appropriate remedial work. 

Various devices were suggested for 
involving faculties in the improvement 
of English composition. These included 
an administrative directive that some 
writing be required in all courses, dis- 
tribution of representative marked and 
graded papers to all members of the 
faculty, use of topics supplied by the 
students’ departments or colleges in gen- 
eral composition tests and remedial lab- 
oratories, and combination — sections 
taught jointly by an English teacher and 
a teacher from another department. Per- 
haps the most effective device, it was 
agreed, is the establishment of a repre- 
sentative and active faculty committee 
to promote effective composition. 

A final question concerned the special 
responsibility of English departments 
for student writing. The source of the 
problem, it was suggested, may be our 
lack of success in teaching freshman 
English. This was a sobering reflection, 
but the majority of the group seemed to 
agree that freshman composition can 
be—and often is—a rewarding course for 
both student and instructor and that 
English departments must continue to 
accept the basic responsibility, though 
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not the sole responsibility, for student 
writing. 


Chairman: T. J. Kallsen, Stephen F. Austin 
State College 

Co-Chairman: George F. Horner, University of 
North Carolina 

Secretary: Bain T. Stewart, University of Ten- 
nessee 

Co-Secretary: George F. Estey, Boston Uni- 
versity 

Resource: Mary Ellen Fretts, Ohio Wesleyan 
University, Delaware 

Norma Bentley, Cazenovia Junior 
Cazenovia, N. Y. 

Naomi Brenneman, Bluffton College, Ohio 

Thelma S. Brewington, Maryland State 
Teachers College, Towson 

Robert E. Christin, University of Notre Dame 

Giles A. Daeger, Marquette University 

H. M. English, University of Michigan 

Edward G. Fisher, Colorado School of Mines, 
Golden 

P. R. Headings, University of Illinois 


College, 


Edgar W. Hirshberg, University of South 
Florida, Tampa 

Velma R. McLemore, Lemoyne College, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

D. J. Milburn, Oklahoma State University, 
Stillwater 

M. A. Murphy, University of Buffalo, N. Y. 

R. K. Redfern, State College of Education, 
New Paltz, N. Y. 

— Robinson, Virginia State College, Nor- 
0 

Annadora V. Shirk, Albright College, Reading, 
P 


a. 

Robert P. Saalbach, Indiana State Teachers 
College, Terre Haute 

T. J. Spencer, University of Notre Dame 

Sister Anne Barbara, Emmanuel College, 
Boston 

Sister Mary St. Francis, Trinity College, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Robert B. Thornburg, Juniata College, Hunt- 
ington, Pa. 

Waters Turpin, Morgan State College, Balti- 
more 

Cecil B. Williams, Texas Christian University 

Mary Wisehart, Free Will Baptist College, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


19. The Proper Training in C/C for Government Workers 


This workshop was an experiment in 
that it was a seminar with discussion 
centered around the talks of the four 
research consultants, specialists in the 
field of government writing. 

First Speaker: 

Alfred T. Drury, Head, Periodicals 
Branch, r. S. Naval Research Laboratory, 
Navy Department, Washington, D. C., 
speaking on “Technical Writing and 
Editing as a Career,” observed that by 
1970 there will be a need for a total of 
66,000 more technical writers and editors 
in government. Their function is to 
transmit technical material into reading 
material that can be read by laymen and 
the non-expert. Engineers and scientists 
are frequently not good communicators, 
not because they cannot write English 
(although this is sometimes true), but 
because they are accustomed to address- 
ing fellow specialists. 

There are four kinds of technical 
writers and editors: (1) publication 
editor, (2) writers for scientific journals, 
(3) specification writers, and (4) tech- 
nical motion picture writers. These vary 
from the individual who must be re- 
sponsible for the accuracy of such things 


as mathematical formulae and scientific 
materials to the man who, letting the 
scientist be responsible for accuracy, 
makes the scientist’s article more read- 
able. 

In his work Mr. Drury knows of no 
editor who had been formally trained 
as a technical editor. Often those in this 
field have started in some other field. 
Colleges could and should do more in 
training graduates for this profession 
(presently most colleges offer no more 
than one course in technical writing). 
The colleges train journalists and ad- 
vertisers—why not technical editors? The 
demand is great (the salary ranges from 
GS 7 at $5,855 to GS 18 at $10,635). 
Mr. Drury would prefer that the college 
student interested in this field be an 
English or journalism major with a min- 
or in science. 

Discussion 

Some felt that the government techni- 
cal writer should learn and know Eng- 
lish and let the scientist supply the tech- 
nical knowledge. Others insisted the 
technical writer must know technical 
material; without the technical know- 
ledge one could call himself a publica- 
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tions editor but not a technical writer. 
It was agreed, however, that the scien- 
tist learns from the technical editor and 
the editor learns from the scientist. The 
Civil Service Commission requirement 
for a technical editor is a minimum of 
twenty-four hours of science or equiva- 
lent experience. The one or two semes- 
ter technical writing course which some 
schools offer—usually in the junior or 
senior year—comes too late to interest 
students in a career of technical writing. 
Perhaps more publicity and more tech- 
nical writing courses may stimulate more 
students to go into the field. Though, 
like teaching, government writing has 
its own special rewards, also like teach- 
ing, it cannot compete with the salaries 
of industry. 

It was suggested that the freshman 
English course should include more ex- 
pository writing. 

Second Speaker: 

Mr. Paul E. Walsh, Chief, Information 
Section, Office of Technical Information, 
National Bureau of Standards, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington, 
D. C., presented suggestions on “The 
College Training of the Prospective 
writer in Government.” The colleges, he 
said, can do what he, as a supervisor, 
cannot do. First, they should teach basic 
skills. He, as supervisor, can teach the 
tricks of the trade. The schools should 
give him a person who can translate, in- 
terpret, and communicate and who also 
has a broad educational background. 
The candidate should, theoretically, be 
able to write for any media on any sub- 
ject at any level. 

Since writing is becoming specialized 
~-medical writing, science writing, busi- 
hess writing, agricultural writing—the 
student should major in a non-English 
subject matter area and minor in writing. 

Mr. Walsh would wish the student to 
have the following experiences or skills: 
Write many thousands of words for each 
course he takes; feel the gentle barb 
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of professional criticism, as well as the 
solid harpoon of his colleague’s com- 
ments; participate in the critical review 
process himself, be forced to write un- 
der short deadlines; write in a competi- 
tive situation; write on the same topic 
at varying lengths from one paragraph 
to 1,000 words; develop stories on the 
same topic for different levels of under- 
standing; write fiction and poetry as 
well as expository prose, understanding 
the tools and purposes of all three; im- 
itate good writers and parody bad ones; 
draw upon his other courses for material 
for his writing; understand the re- 
lationship between thinking and writing; 
learn a little bit about layout and the 
use of illustrations as a complement to 
writing; understand the impact of his 
writing, as it is felt by different audi- 
ences; understand both the function and 
limitations of writing; and have some 
awareness of the measures of success in 
writing. 

He should learn that there are unique 
aspects in writing for government just 
as there are in writing for newspapers, 
public relations firms, industry, and uni- 
versities, but these are not related to 
basic communication skills. He will learn 
how to cope with these unique aspects 
after he has started to work. 

Lack of time caused postponement of 
discussion of Mr. Walsh’s remarks to the 
end of the second session. 

Third Speaker: 

Mr. Everett O. Alldredge, Assistant 
Archivist of the United States, Office of 
Records Management, General Services 
Administration, National Archives and 
Records Service, Washington, D. C., 
speaking on “On-the-Job Training,” stat- 
ed that all phases of government work 
involve writing, that even auditors, man- 
agers, and analysts have to write, often 
in one of the most difficult forms—the 
writing of regulations, instructions, or 
orders. 

Every government secretary receives 
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two hours of training in use of the 
Government Correspondence Manual 
(shorter version: Government Style 
Manual), which is concerned with for- 
mat. A ten-hour course, designed primar- 
ily for section and branch chiefs, and us- 
ing the Plain Letters booklet and many 
visual aids, has been taken by over 
130,000 persons. About half a million 
people in government write letters. Nine- 
ty thousand write letters as their main 
job. 

Although government writing need 
not be diffierent from other writing, con- 
trol and pressure are two characteristics 
of government writing not found in most 
other businesses. The Internal Revenue 
Service, as an example, receives twenty- 
eight million letters a year. The cost of 
each letter is about $1.82. Several ques- 
tions must be resolved. Are all letters 
to be answered? Should they be an- 
swered? by post cards? By form letters? 
The very number creates the pressure. 
The Social Security agency receives 
thirty-five million letters a year, and 
letter-answering is not the agency’s main 
job. Furthermore, since money and the 
rights of the individuals are often in- 
volved, there is a legal overtone to much 
government writing. 

Many government agencies give from 
40-50 hours of course instruction, much 
of it in basic mechanics and grammar. 
The agencies justify this training on the 
grounds that the employees they are 
forced to hire do not know how to spell 
or write simple sentences. Much of the 
subject matter covered in the course is 
that found in the usual college freshman 
course. 

Discussion 

The necessity for on-the-job grammar 
courses suggests that the schools should 
be doing a better job, that most of the 
candidates for the correspondent clerk 
positions, being products of non-college 
preparatory courses, lack motivation, 
and that limiting these individuals to 


grades GS 4 to 7, with grade GS 7 as 
the top, lowers their incentive. 

The instructors for these correspon- 
dence clerks’ government schools, Mr. 
Alldredge stated, are generally brought 
in at top civil service grades. 

Fourth Speaker: 

Miss Lee Anna Embrey, Research As- 
sistant to the Director, National Science 
Foundation, Washington, D. C., speak- 
ing on “Desirable Training for Govern- 
ment Writing,” with special reference 
to the ghostwriter, first gave a summary 
of her position and background, noting 
that even in her earliest jobs in govern- 
ment, clerical and administrative, she 
found herself writing something in every 
stage. 

Government writing, though often 
ridiculed, is no worse than other mass- 
produced writing. There is no such thing 
as “technical” writing. It is not essential 
for the writer to know the technical 
subject in any special way: there is al- 
ways someone at hand who can supply 
the technical knowledge and _ correct 
technical errors. The writer supplies the 
communication. 

A student training for government 
writing should concentrate on exposition 
(and, of course, should have a firm 
command of the fundamentals of gram- 
mar, organization, and style). Know- 
ledge of the tools and techniques of re- 
search are important: use of the prin- 
cipal reference tools, and of primary and 
secondary sources of materials, compil- 
ation and use of bibliographies, outlin- 
ing and arrangement of sub-headings, 
proper footnoting—all should be taught. 
A working knowledge of editorial tech- 
niques is useful because often the road 
to a writing career is opened via the 
editorial route. The talents required for 
editing and writing are not, however, 
interchangeable, and a person good in 
one is not necessarily good in the other. 
Good editors are scarce. 

Courses in composition should be 
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strongly balanced by courses in litera- 
ture. Reading good writing helps one 
to write. A wide and varied diet in the 
liberal arts is recommended in college, 
history heading Miss Embrey’s list of 
valuable adjunct subjects. Economics, 
political science, foreign languages, and 
the sciences are also recommended. Not 
all the training and background, how- 
ever, need be acquired in college. Most 
of what a good writer needs can be 
acquired by reading and observation. 
Discussion 

Mr. Alldredge estimated that every 
person in government writing spends 
90% of his time in writing; he therefore 
would have the prospective writer in 
government major in English. 

In support of this view, it was pointed 
out that a student majoring in history or 
physics in the large classes in these sub- 
jects generally has little chance to write. 
Even the English major has little chance 
in some schools. Mr. Walsh would pre- 
fer a minor in English, and Mr. Drury 
at least a science minor for technical 
writers; both feel that technical writing 
is not merely correcting grammar or 


polishing style. 
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The group as a whole agreed that the 
prospective writer in government needs 
(1) a wide and general background, and 
(2) command of the basic skills of writ- 


ing. 


Chairman: Jerome W. Archer, Marquette Uni- 
versity 


Co-Chairman: Fred MacIntosh, University of 
North Carolina 


Secretary: Richard A. French, Department of 
the Navy, Bureau of Naval Personnel 

Co-Secretary: Edmund P. Dandridge, Jr., Uni- 
vesity of Michigan 

Everett O. Alldredge, National Archives and 
Record Service 


A. T. Drury, Department of the Navy 


Miss Lee Anna Embrey, National 
Foundation 

Paul E. Walsh, National Bureau of Standards 

Margaret Blickle, Ohio State University 

Corinne G. Brown, Terrell School 

C. C. Chadbourn, Jr., Louisiana Polytechnic 
Institute 

Pauline Duckworth, U. S. Civil Service Com- 
mission 

Dorothy Green, U. S. Civil Service Commission 

Thyra B. Hicks, Ohio State University 

Joseph Lima, Chemical Corps, and George 
Washington University 

Vincent McNamara, College Militaire Royal, 
Canada 

Alice C. Marquez, Bethesda (Md.) Chevy-Chase 
High School 

John Nichol, Denison University 

Libuse L. Reed, Ohio Wesleyan University 

John Reedy, Hamilton (Mass.) High School 

Jack Suberman, North Carolina State College 

Virginia B. Shapley, National Science Founda- 


Science 


tion 
Donald G. Thompson, Wright Junior College 


20. A CCCC Standing Committee on Review of 
Research and Description of Projects 


The first session of this workshop was 
devoted principally to an unstructured 
exploration of the need for and function 
of a standing committee on research in 
the CCCC. Eventually basic concepts 
were agreed upon, particularly as re- 
gards specific areas in which research 
ought to be carried out: 

1. There is an increasing demand that 
teachers of writing know about and be able 
to teach more than the traditional narra- 
tion, description, and exposition which form 
the core of most C/C courses. 

2. More needs to be known about 


students—about their equipment for writ- 
ing and about the values they already have 
and those their teachers hope to instill in 
them. 


3. The whole field of humanities ought 
to be contemplated and studied as a true 
discipline in its own right. 

4, There is a definite need for teacher 
training, to orient teachers of C/C to the 
new demands of the discipline as well as to 
the need of research. 

The second session was devoted to. the 
formulation of definite steps which the 
workshop might make in preparation for 
recommendations to the CCCC in the 
near future—the need for a standing com- 
mittee on research having been accep- 
ted. There was agreement that research 
needs to be encouraged and aided, and 
that research which has already been 
done ought to be made available to 
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members of the organization, the pres- 
ent dissemination information being in- 
adequate. Therefore, those present at 
this second meeting agreed to draw up 
a series of reports to achieve the follow- 
ing four goals: 

1. To delineate the possible areas of re- 
search in C/C, the possible scope and limit- 
ations of the field, so that the boundaries 
may be understcod by the proposed com- 
mittee and by those who seek to work with 
that committee as well as on research pro- 
jects of their own. 

2. To arrive at an understanding of the 
methodology of research so that the com- 
mittee may be helpful in answering ques- 
tions about how to gather and handle 
evidence in both qualitative and quantita- 
tive research projects. 

3. To provide a basis for evaluating and 
measuring student performance, particular- 
ly as a means of understanding what kinds 
of students take courses in C/C, their back- 
grounds, their expectations, and what can 
be expected of them. 

4. To conceive and set up a proposed 
committee as a clearing-house for research 
projects and as a source of bibliography 
for persons wishing to engage in various 
kinds of research. 

To expedite the working of the com- 
mittee proposed for the CCCC, those 
present constituted themselves as an 
ad hoc committee until a definite propos- 
al can be submitted to the CCCC; they 
agreed to work in sub-committees to 
formulate proposals in the four areas 
of greatest concern, to report the results 
of their thinking to each other and es- 
pecially to the chairman of the workshop 
(and of the ad hoc working committee) 


so that he may present concrete sugges- 
tions to the Executive Committee of the 
CCCC, probably at the Fall meeting of 
the NCTE. 


A specific proposal for the program of 
the next national meeting of the CCCC 
emerged: the 1961 workshop agreed that 
it would be desirable to hold a panel 
discussion, followed by a workshop, de- 
voted to the methods of research. The 
consensus was that effective research 
will come about as a result of coopera- 
tion among specialists in C/C and those 
in a great variety of other disciplines, 
and that all these should be drawn to- 
gether to discuss their mutual interests, 
techniques, and problems. 


It was agreed that the CCCC has 
talked about the formation of a commit- 
tee on research too long, and that it 
ought to take some definitive action. 


*Chairman, Herbert Hackett, State University 
of New York, Buffalo 

*Co-Chairman, David G. Pugh, 
Michigan University, Kalamazoo 

*Secretary, F. Faith Finnberg, University of 
Minnesota 

*Co-Secretary, Lucile Clifton, Ball 
Teachers College, Munice, Ind. 

*Resource, John P. Noonan, Kansas State Uni- 
versity 

*Sterling P. Olmsted, Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute, Troy. N. Y. 

Frances Shoemaker, Columbia University 

*Ross M. Jewell, Iowa State Teachers College, 
Cedar Falls 

Kathleen Breen, Prentice-Hall, Inc. 

*Warren French, University of Florida 
William D. Baker, State University of New 
York, Buffalo 
Note: Those designated by * form the work- 

ing committee, which would include Francis 

Shoemaker except that he is to be in India 

next year. 


Western 


State 


Secretary's Reports 
No. 35 


A meeting of the Executive Committee 
of the Conference on College Composi- 
tion and Communication was called to 
order by Chairman Erwin Steinberg at 
9:08 am. on Thursday, April 6, 1961, 
in the Chinese Room of the Mayflower 
Hotel in Washington, D. C. 


The following members of the Execu- 
tive Committee, and others (after whose 
names appear asterisks ), were present: 
Dudley Bailey, William D. Barker, Fran- 
cis E. Bowman, Richard Braddock, Er- 
nest S. Clifton, Lucille Clifton, Marshall 
R. Craig, Earle G. Eley, Herman Kall- 
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sen, Albert Kitzhaber*, Bernard Kogan*, 
Ken Macrorie, David H. Malone*, Rob- 
ert Moore*, L. M. Myers, Sterling P. 
Olmsted, Joseph Schiffman, James R. 
Squire, Erwin R. Steinberg, William 
Steinhoff, Donald R. Tuttle, Robert E. 
Tuttle, Priscilla Tyler, Howard P. Vin- 
cent, J. Sherwood Weber*, David Web- 
ster, Philip R. Wikelund, Cecil B. Wil- 
liams, and Gordon Wilson*. 

The minutes of the previous meeting 
were approved as published in the Feb- 
ruary, 1961, issue of College Composi- 
tion and Communication. 

Francis Bowman, Associate Chairman, 
reported as Program Chairman of the 
Conference about to begin. (A copy of 
the report is filed in the Secretary’s 
book.) Bowman expressed a deep sense 
of loss at the death of Paul R. Sullivan, 
Local Chairman for this convention. He 
expressed appreciation for the Co-chair- 
man, Robert H. Moore, who, with the 
help of James R. Squire, completed lo- 
cal arrangements with no perceptible dis- 
order. Bowman also described the gen- 
eral nature of the program, which in- 
volves the services of 210 persons, en- 
listed through approximately 800 letters. 

Bowman moved, Williams seconded, 
that the Secretary prepare a letter of 
condolence for Mrs. Sullivan. Passed. 

Williams moved, Myers seconded, that 
Bowman’s report be accepted. Passed. 

It was suggested that the new Assis- 
tant Chairman should find and bring up- 
to-date the 3 x 5 card list of participants 
in former CCCC conventions. 

Bernard Kogan, Local Chairman of the 
1962 convention, to be held in Chicago, 
reported on the progress of his plans. 
Steinberg solicited suggestions for par- 
ticipants in the 1963 convention to be 
held in Los Angeles. J. Sherwood Weber, 
Local Chairman for the 1964 convention, 
to be held in New York, related some of 
the problems involved in making a con- 
tract with a hotel. It was the consensus 
of the Executive Committee that the 
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question of whether or not the meeting 
should be held in the Waldorf-Astoria 
should be left to Weber, Steinberg, and 
Squire to decide. It was also the con- 
sensus of the Executive Committee that 
the convention should be held on March 
27, 1964, despite the fact that that Fri- 
day is Good Friday. 

Robert Tuttle reported for the Nom- 
inating Committee. Following his sug- 
gestions and the ensuing discussion, it 
was agreed that Robert Gorrell should 
receive a year’s delay in moving from 
the Assistant Chairman to the Associate 
Chairman, permitting him to accept a 
Fulbright appointment abroad. Squire 
suggested that Steinberg appoint a Pro- 
gram Chairman for 1962, who could act 
as such even though he not be elected 
Associate Chairman. 

Robert Moore, Local Chairman of the 
present convention, gave a brief report 
of current details. He noted that 447 
people had made advance reservations 
with the hotel and 72 others had regis- 
tered in the hotel by 10:00 a.m. He also 
reported that the income of the conven- 
tion so far had been $5,623, the expenses 
$1,365. He announced that 27 booths 
had been rented to publishers at $150 
each and two booths at $75 each. 


Braddock reported that the amend- 
ment to Article IV, Section 1b, in the 
CCCC constitution had passed by a 
vote of 168 for, 3 against. He also re- 
ported that the costs of mimeographing, 
stuffing, and mailing of ‘information 
about the CCCC Placement Service had 
just about equaled the total amount of 
money received from the NCTE office 
for NCTE and CCCC memberships 
which seemed to come in as a result of 
the Placement Service mailing. The ex- 
pense of clerical help in the Placement 
Service Office during the convention will 
constitute an additional expense. It was 
the consensus of the Executive Commit- 
tee that the practice of mailing an ad- 
vance list should continue. 
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Squire gave a complete Treasurer's 
Report, a copy of which is filed in the 
Secretary's book. He noted that disburse- 
ments had remained constant during the 
last year but that receipts were up due 
to the good management of the Cincin- 
nati convention. The balance on hand as 
of March 1, 1961 was $5,398.56; the cir- 
culation of CCC as of March 28 was 
2,841, 2,609 of these representing regu- 
lar members. He said that he expects 
these CCCC memberships to go over last 
year’s total, but that this year’s members 
seem to be slow in sending in their dues. 
Squire also reported that the NCTE 
will be raising its regular membership 
dues to $5.00, but he did not recommend 
raising CCCC dues over the present 
$2.00. 


Squire also requested that people sub- 
mit to the NCTE Executive Committee 
names of “new” people to serve as speak- 
ers on programs, members of commit- 
tees, and the like. 


Williams gave an informal report on 
College Composition and Communica- 
tion. (He had presented a full, formal 
report at the Thanksgiving meeting of 
the NCTE.) He stated that the printer 
was now cooperative and that he ex- 
pected the May issue to be published on 
time. He noted that there had been some 
minor discontent at holding panel papers 
for some months without guaranteeing 
publication. Executive Committee mem- 
bers suggested that he continue his pres- 
ent practice but try to return promptly 
papers which did not seem publishable. 
Williams also mentioned that the editor- 
ship struck him as being a half-time job 
and hence that CCC was now being “sub- 
sidized” by the editor's institution. Squire 
reported that the same problem existed 
with the editors of the other NCTE 
publications, but that the NCTE did 
provide, with College English for ex- 
ample, a token honorarium of $1,500 
and half-time secretarial help. Squire 








also announced that institutions almost 
compete for the editorship of College 
English. 

Steinberg and Kitzhaber suggested 
the appointment of a Special Advisory 
Committee to advise the Nominating 
Committee on the nomination of an 
editor to succeed Williams. It was the 
consensus of the Executive Committee 
that this be done. Squire noted that he 
needs to know the slate of nominees by 
the end of September in order to prepare 
and mail the ballots on time. Steinberg 
suggested that the incumbent CCC edi- 
tor keep a “black book” of suggestions 
for the guidance of succeeding editors. 


Schiffman moved, Donald Tuttle sec- 
onded, that Steinberg appoint a special 
committee to advise the Nominating 
Committee on the nomination of an edi- 
tor and to propose an amendment to the 
CCCC constitution to effect future ap- 
pointment rather than election. Stein- 
berg agreed to question members of the 
Executive Committee and the Editorial 
Board for suggested nominees. The mo- 
tion was passed. 


Squire moved, Macrorie seconded, 
that the honorarium of the CCC editor 
be raised from $500 to $750 annually, 
effective with the election of a new edi- 
tor. It was decided not to make any 
additional provision for secretarial help, 
but it was pointed out that an editor 
could use part or all of his honorarium 
for that purpose. The motion passed. 


Gordon Wilson reported for the Com- 
mittee on Philosophy and Structure. (A 
copy of his mimeographed report has 
been entered into the Secretary's book.) 
After a discussion of each one of the 
ballots and proposals on the first page 
of the report, Ballot 1, Ballot 2 (Parts 
A and B), and Ballot 3 (Proposals 1, 2, 
and 3) were all adopted by consensus. 

William Baker moved, Donald Tuttle 
seconded, that the report on Philosophy 
and Structure be approved and that the 
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Chairman and committee members be 
thanked for their services. Passed. 


Steinberg solicited suggestions for di- 
viding the responsibilities of the Program 
Chairman. It was agreed that Steinberg 
should appoint two committees to sug- 
gest ways of dividing the responsibilities 
of the Program Chairman and Local 
Chairman, respectively, and that those 
committees should report at the Novem- 
ber meeting of the Executive Committee. 

Steinberg, Miss Tyler, Squire, and 
Braddock discussed the possibilities of 
research activity of CCCC in conjunc- 
tion with the NCTE, especially the new- 
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ly constituted Committee on the State 
of Knowledge about Composition. 


It was the consensus of the meeting 
that Steinberg should consult with Wil- 
liam Steinberg, Associate Chairman of 
the re-constituted NCTE Committee on 
Bibliography of College Teaching, about 
the ways in which CCCC can best help 
and be represented on the committee. 


The meeting was adjourned at 1:20 


p.m. 
Respectfully submitted, 


Richard Braddock 
Secretary 


Professor Priscilla Tyler, Graduate School of Education, Harvard 


University, Cambridge, Massachusetts, will be program chairman of the 


CCCC convention for 1962, replacing Professor Robert M. Gorrell, who 


will be abroad on a Fulbright grant. Professor Bernard Kogan, Depart- 


ment of English, University of Illinois, Navy Pier, Chicago, will be the 


local chairman. The meeting will be held at the Morrison Hotel in Chi- 


cago, April 5-7, 1962. 





